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JONDON UNIVERSITY AND KING’S 
COLLEGE. 


In our last Number we noticed briefly the open- 
jng of the London University, But an event of 
such importance to the interests of science and 
literature must not be passed over hastily by a 
work professing to watch over those interests. We 
‘ willingly, therefore, return to the subject. 

The Lectures hitherto delivered have referred 
entirely to medical subjects, and a report of these 
would, of course, be uninteresting to general 
readers. As soon, however, as the general pro- 
fessors open their courses, we shall endeavour 
to give as full an account of the nature and scope 
of the introductory lectures as our columns will 
admit of. As all the original remarks we shall 
have time to nake upon this subject must consist 
of criticisms upon the particular departments of 
study in the London University, and the mode in 
which they are pursued, we avail ourselves of the 
interval before these lecturers enter upon their 
duties, to indulge in some general comments upon 
the purposes and prospects of the London Uni- 
versity, especially in its relation to the sister 
foundation of the King’s College. We do not 
address these observations to partisans on either 
side who will hate us for our moderation, nor to 
those who see no difficulty whatever in the questions 
which the disputes between the two bodies involve, 
ine laugh at us for our pains in making 

what is so simple—nor to the learned, who 
knew beforehand all that we can tell them. We 
write for simple youths and virgins; and, if we 
‘Wall be able to clear up any doubt or misunder- 
sanding in any mind—above all, if we shall abate 
any of the harsh and rancorous feeling that exists 
between the supporters of two institutions, each 
of which, we conceive, is likely to be useful to 
the publie, and worthy of the public patronage— 
mine tulimus punctum—we shall be content. 

What is meant by the word University? To 
the perfect realisation of the idea of whieh it is 
the symbol, we apprehend two conditions are 
necessary. The first, that the body bearing the 
mame should be a place for the communication of 
pe kind of knowledge; the second, that it 
should be open to every class of people. An 
institution which does not combine both these 
Tequisites is not, strictly speaking, a Univer- 
sity. But various causes, inherent in the cir- 
cumstances of society, have hitherto made it 
impossible that any scheme of education, at least 
in England, should ever accomplish both these 
conditions. The question then is, which shall be 
sacrificed? Shall we make the knowledge we 
communicate encyclopedic, and relinquish the 
chance of inducing the whole of society to share 
inits benefits ; or shall we contract the sphere of 
oarteaching in order that we may increase the num- 
bet of the taught ? To every practical philosopher 
this question must occur. The higher aim of 
consolidating both these objects he will never 
leave out of sight; but he will see that at present 
“is unattainable. Being convinced that he shall 
only retard the accomplishment of his wish, if he 

y the adoption of his scheme for increasing 

wledge in hopes of seeing it accomplish itself, 
he will seriously consider, by embracing which of 

alternatives we have mentioned he will sacri- 
least of the end he has at heart. Now we do 
not take upon ourselves to say what is the true 
‘uswer to this question ; frankly and honestly, we 
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have not satisfied our minds respecting it; and 
we scarcely know whether we have data enough, 
at present, upon which to ground an opinion. 
We have no leaning, then, more to one side than 
to the other, when we say, that to different persons 
of the best feelings and the best understandings, 
this question will appear in a different light, ac- 
cordingly as their early education, or the bias 
which their mind has received inafter-life, may have 
induced them to think more of knowledge in itself, 
or of the wauts of society in relation to it. The 
one class, consisting generally of men who know 
much more of men than of books, having a lively 
sense, derived from experience, of the evils which 
men suffer from knowing nothing, will gladly drop 
some fragment from the great mass of truths, 
rather than prevent a single individual from pro- 
fiting by the remainder. Those, on the other hand, 
among whom will be found generally philosophi- 
cal recluses, and, consequently, some of the best 
and wisest part of mankind, sensible of the connec- 
tion which exists between all the parts of know- 
ledge, and fearful that, by removing or breaking 
any part, we must necessarily enfeeble the whole, 
will barter the privilege of uttering their truths 
in all ears, for the sake of making the truths in 
themselves as complete as possible. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the circumstance in 
English society which renders it impossible to se- 
cure the union of the two conditions of a univer- 
sity is the numerous religious parties into which we 
are split ; and that the question which will cause the 
practical divergence between those who think one 
of these conditions more important thau another is, 
whether it is more expedient that theology, the 
science of religion, should be taught in order 
that the knowledge communicated may be uni- 
versal, or that it should be omitted, in order 
that what is taught may be comn-:unicated univer- 
sally. Now, putting aside, as it is always needful 
to do, the share which accident or misunder- 
standing may have had in the establishment 
of either of them, these, we apprehend, are 
the bases upon which the London University and 
King’s College are respectively built ; that is, 
these are the two principles which furnish au 
intelligible reason for their existence. That the 


founders of the London University started, con, 


sciously, with the conviction we have attributed 
to them is obvious ; and we think a short expla- 
nation will make it equally obvious, that the mere 
logical supporters of the sister institution, those 
with whom its idea must have originated, had the 
other purpose as definitely before them. 


The respectable supporters of the King’s College 
may be divided into three classes. Of course, we 
do not even mention the brainless wretches who 
hate the University of London, as a place whence 
they believe ccocttiadee will issue—the idiots who 
pique themselves upon the invention of the word 
Stinkomalee, and who, in denouncing the one Uni- 
versity because the site of it is in the metropolis, 
have been abusing the other by anticipation like- 
wise, the cut-throat ruffians who write of the inter- 
ests of religion in language stolen from the stews, 
and rave about social order in papers the sole 
object ef which is to sap the foundations of 
individual morality and happiness. The sup- 
porters of the London University who should be 
mean enough to mix up these wretches, who have, 
in fact, ever since the establishment of the King’s 
College, been endeavouring to stigmatise the in- 
tentions of its advocates, must be very far gone 





indeed in party spirit and uncharitableness. The 
true advocates of the King’s College, therefore, 
may be ranged as follows: 

1. Those who object to the London University 
from confusing in their minds the notions of 
theology and religion, and imagining that the 
absence or presence of the former implies the ab- 
sence or presence of the latter. The author of 
the Letters to the Bishop of Chester, now Bishop 
of London, which appeared some months back in 
our Journal, has reasoned so eloquently with this 
respectable but mistaken class of persons, that 
we have only need to recapitulate what he has 
proved. He has proved clearly, that the religion 
of every institution must depend upon the motives 
of action held out to the pupils, upon the kinds 
of thinking and feeling which are encouraged 
there, upon the attempts which are made to ge- 
nerate deeper feelings than will be satisfied by 
mere worldly honours and distinctions, finally in 
the general habit and economy of the institution. 
He has proved distinctly, from the instance of 
Cambridge, that the existence of a theological 
machinery does not negative the possibility of in- 
fluences the most unfavourable to religion being 
at work ; and, on the other hand, that every kind of 
influence favourable to religion might exist where 
such a machinery was wanting; in short, that, 
while the communication of religious feelings, 
dispositions, and habits, ought to be the para- 
mount object of every institution, the question 
whether theology should be taught or not, was a 
question simply relating to the interests of science 
and of society. 

2. The next class_ of mpperpene of the King’s 
College, therefore, may be described as those 
who, partially entering into the views of our con- 
tributor, and believing that the want of theology 
alone does not make the London University an 
irreligious body, nevertheless opine, from other 
circumstances, that it will be a soil unfavourable 
to the culture of religious feelings and affections. 

Now, these persons it is not needful to meet in 
argument, because we have no wish to weaken 
their suspicions or abate their vigilance. We 
know as little as they do at present of what will be 
the interior life of the London University ; we are 
as anxious as they can be that no irreligious tastes, 
or dispositions, or feelings, should be fostered there 
either by direct or indirect means; we are as 
anxious as they can be that the highest, the reli- 
gious part, of the natures of the pupils there 
should be called forth and developed; and the 
only difference between us and them would there- 
fore be this, that, while they confine their jea- 
lousy to the University of Gower-street, we, know- 
ing from experience that institutions may have, as 
their motto, Deus iliuminatio mea, without spread- 
ing habits and principles which are either en- 
lightened by religion or ennobled x: virtue, shall 
extend our cares likewise to the University of 
Knightsbridge. But neither of these classes 
we have mentioned, though consisting of excel. 
lent and well-informed persons, have a suffi 
ciently definite view of the distinction between 
the institution which they do not approve and that 
which they support, to warrant us in attributing 
to them the idea of King’s College. 

This must have originated withathird class of per- 
sons, who, with too much logical acuteness to con- 
found theology and religion, and knowing perfectly 
well that we are yet furnished with no data in the 
professions of their supporters by which we can de- 
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termine whether either the London University or 
King’s College will be favourable or unfavourable 
to religion, found their institution upon the prin- 
ciple we have stated, viz., that the most important 
office of a University is to communicate universal 
knowledge ; and that theology, being an integral 
part of knowledge, must not be left out, merely 
because the consequence of teaching it will be to 
exclude certain classes from the benefits of other 
parts of the system. 

Here, then, are two institutions founded upon 
different principles, and each accomplishing one 
of the ends which a University erst uct to 
itself. Supposing it possible for them to coalesce 
into one—without forfeiting any portion of that 
ground which is the basis of either—there would 
then be a University perfect in conception, what- 
ever it might be in execution. And though the 
very same circumstances which prevented a single 
institution, embodying both principles, from being 
established, may make such a consolidation im- 
practicable at present, yet itis unquestionably this 
object which all well-wishers to knowledge and 
human improvement will keep in view. They 
will look forward to the time when these institu- 
tions, working from two opposite directions upon 
the public mind, will, in some way or other, 
(for it would be rash for us who have not wit- 
nessed the experiment to determine how,) evolve 
the reconciling copula between the two hitherto 
warring principles, aud will enable them to unite 
in one grand scheme of education. 

Much, however, must be done, and much for- 
borne, before we can have a right to look for such 
aconsummation. The two chief means, as it ap- 
pew to us, by which the advocates of the London 

Jniversity and King’s College may co-operate in 
bringing it about, are,—first, by dismissing 
from their minds the notion, that there is, 
or can be, any competition or rivalship between 
two institutions starting from two such different 
points; and secondly, that each institution should 
follow out the principle upon which it is founded 
steadily and perseveringly, trenching as little 
as may be upon the principle of the other ‘To 
those who are not in the habit of thinking about 
the meaning of words, it {may sound strange 
that we should recommend as a way of keep- 
ing the peace between them now, and as a 
means to a union between them hereafter, a 
constant recollection of the opposition between 
the principles upon which they are founded. 
But a little consideration will show that our sug- 
gestion is right. It will be remembered that 
we assumed the principles upon which both these 
Universities are founded, to be imperfect. The 
London University instructs all; but, for that 
purpose, it leaves untaught some thing which 
it is expedient to teach. The King’s College 
teaches every thing; but, for this purpose, it 
leaves uninstructed some persons whom it is ex- 
pedient to instruct. The groundwork, however, 
of both institutions is not the negative, the 
excluding principle, but the positive, the per- 
forming principle. That, on the contrary, which 
produces the schism and discontentj between the 
advocates of the two bodies is not the positive,— 
including, but the negative, excluding principle. 
The supporters of King’s College do not find 
fault with the London University because it ad- 
nits all to its sacraments, but because it adminis- 
ters the sacrament only in one kind. The London 
University does not complain of King’s College, 
because it offers both the bread and the wine, but 
because it keeps communicants from the table. 
Well, then, let the thoughts of each be fixed upon 
the positive, which is, in truth, the principle of 
each ; and we shall have none of the bickerings, 
and reproaches, and bitterness, which have made 
the establishment of two new institutions for the 
spread of knowledge, a source of delight to the 
lovers of strife and tumult, who hate learning 
worse than toad or asp, and of distress and con- 
fusion to the wise and good, who love it above 
rubies, Each partyjbeing busied in its own do- 





main will think less of the gulph which separates 
them; and who knows that this gulph may not in 
time dry up, leaving so much of terra firma to the 
ground on each side, that at last the two may in- 
sensibly mingle into one. 

Thinking it of so much importance that each 
of these important bodies should keep in view the 
foundation of its institution, (that foundation 
being, let us again repeat it, not the principle 
either of excluding one branch of knowledge or 
one class of individuals, but the principle, in the 
one case, of teaching every body, the accident of 
which is, that one branch of knowledge is disre- 
garded, and, in the other, the principle of teaching 
every thing, the accident of which is, that a certain 
part of the public is disregarded,) we have ob- 
served with some mortification, that both these 
bodies have shown some symptoms of deviation 
from the laws of their institution. The symp- 
tom to which we allude is, in the case of the Lon- 
don University, the appointment of a quasi theo- 
logical chair, (with the added threat of several 
other antagonist guasi theological chairs,) and in 
the case of King’s College, the hint which was 
thrown out at the public meeting, that the New 
University would be set apart to a considerable 
extent for the purpose of imparting professional 
education. If it is alleged, on behalf of the first 
of these innovations, that there is in fact no 
deviation from the rule of the University, be- 
cayse, as it gives no predominance to any one 
sect over another, since all are to be indulged with 
a hearing, it will not even indirectly cause the 
exclusion of any one from the University,—we 
answer, that this is only getting rid of one charge 
by pleading the commission of a greater. If the 
admission of twenty different professors, of as 
many different opinions, to lecture on the same 
subject, does not violate the specific principle of 
the London University, it violates a general prin- 
ciple of all Universities. A University split within 
itself into parties and factions, is a contradiction 
in terms. Butit isa worse contradiction in reality. 
If every thing else is to be sectarian, in education, 
at least, there should be unity. Its whole aim 
and tendency should be to excite the minds 
which it educes, to search after truth, but not 
amid the strifes of parties. To say toa boy: ‘ Here, 
my little fellow, are fifty opinions: one of them is 
true; make up your mind,’ is, in the first place, 
telling hima lie; in the second place, exhorting 
him to an exercise of his faculties, which, fortu- 
nately for him, it is impossible for him to make ; 
and lastly, is ripening him for a coxcomb, a hater 
of his brethren, and a plague to society. But what 
short of this do you? Half-a-dozen professors— 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, 
Quaker, and Unitarian, each with his own heresy,* 
holds forth under the sanction of the London Uni- 
versity. Of course, each of them, in order to pro- 
duce a balance against the opinions of his neigh- 
bour will insist strenuously upon his own particu- 





*‘Aipeois. How much has this word been mauled 
both by the members of established and reeusant 
Churches! The first have considered it a crime only 
incident to the opinions of their opponents ; the latter 
have extolled it as a virtue; for, says a Westminster 
Reviewer, ‘ heresy is the sin of making a choice.’ A 
choice certainly, but from what? Why achoice, out of 
a scheme of opinions, (which, if true, are true only in 
their connexion,) of some one which pleases us better 
than the rest, and which, by detaching it from its neigh- 
bourhood, we make a falsehood. That this is a sin in 
one science, we have the Westminster Reviewer's own 
authority, as our readers will perceive, if they will take 
the trouble to read a review of a book upon ‘ Value,’ 
which appeared in that work not very long before the 
article to which we allude. A sin and a great sin he- 
resy is in every science, and chiefly in religion; but 
who are the sinners? Alas! who are they not? Who 
is there but has some ‘ chosen’ hobby which he gallops 
recklessly over the corn-fields of his neighbours ; not 
‘ honouring the holy bounds of property?’ Yes ! nearly 
all men have a hobby, and nearly all men, therefore, 
are heretics. But some have hobbies which kick : 
some heretics are persecutors, and their heresy is the 
greatest and the worst. 





lar views—upon that in which he differs from 
the other professors." If he does not so, his 9 
sect will let him hear of it! He will be told tha 
he is compromising—that he is not doing his yt- 
most to oppose error—that Mr. never 
scruples to attack the opinions which he holds 
and why should Mr. scruple to retaliate? 
And will the University authorities interfere to 
check this wild warfare? Impossible! they can. 
not give a preference to any one sect; and the 
very circumstance of which they boast, that these 
theologians are not professors of the London Uni. 
versity in the same sense as the other professors 
are, deprives them of the little jurisdiction which 
they might otherwise exert. Last, not least 
of the evils arising from this deviation from the 
principle of their institution is, that, besides the 
rivalry within, it introduces rivalry without, 
King’s College and the London University, bej 
manufacturers of the same article, become eom. 
petitors; and with competition come strife, eny , 
and uncharitableness, submission to the publie 
voice, which it is the business of these bodies to 
control, and a relinquishment, with their inde- 
pendence, of nearly all their utility. 

We must not dwell long upon our charge 
against King’s College ; me yet: it is one about 
which we would lift our voices, while there:is 
time for reconsideration. We would pray.the 
founders of this institution to think earnestly and 
deeply before they entertain the project of making 
the education which they communicate, or any 
part of it, professional. The principle of their in- 
stitution, as we have stated it, is, that knowledge 
must not bend, or be contracted, for any purpose 
whatever, even for the purpose of making the Uni- 
versity more extensive and Catholic in its admis- 
sions. And will they, with notions so rigid on this 
subject, warp and pervert knowledge, not for the 
honest purpose of diffusing it more generally, but 
that it may be more convenient for the sordid, 
selfish purposes of life,—that it may enable men 
to ‘ get on’ in the world?) Oh, no—not here, not 
in London! not here, where every thing else is 
dragging our souls earthwards, teaching us that to 
buy, and sell, and get gain, are the only purposes 
which we are destined to fulfil in our present state 
of existence ; not here, where it is the effort ofa 
high spirituality to raise ourselves above the sub- 
lime contemplations that relate to: falls in the 
Three per Cents., or the rise in hops ; not here let 
knowledge uiter the secret, that she too has the 
image of the Beast on her forehead ; that she too 
only lives to tell the gold upon the tables of the 
money-changer. But, if the founders of King’s 
College persist, as we trust they will not, in 
thinking that these are the objects of a University, 
we would ask them seriously, what need can there 
be of building a new one at Knightsbridge? An 
institution, which only requires to be enlarged 
for the admission of lawyers, physicians, and cler- 
gymen, to become all-sufficient for such purposes, 
already exists—on Cornhill. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE GEM. 
The Gem, a Literary Annual. By Thomas Hood, Esq., 

Author of ‘ Whims and Oddities.’ Post 8vo. Marshall. 

London, 1829. 
Wuen we heard that among the other ‘ Whims 
and Oddities’ of Mr. Thomas Hood, he had taken 
it into his head to be the compiler of an annual, 
we certainly expected that we should be presented 
with a compound of whafever is most amusing, 
out of the way, and monstrous. What the like- 
ness of the hook would be, we could not divine; 
but that it would be something quite different from 
all the books in its line, we felt assured. Mr. 
Hood, however, with his usual love of paradox 
and fun, was resolved to disappoint us. He knew 
that every one expected him to appear in a harle- 

uin costume, and to play off the most extraor- 

inary antics ; and consequently he resolved that 
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it would be more consistent with his habits to 
come out in an ordinary garb, and to go through 
his in a quiet and decorous manner. He has, 
we own it, with some mortification, dived a yard 
below our mines, and though he has brought up 
with him a Gem of the first water, it is much 
more like other gems in its style and setting than 
we had fancied, and perhaps hoped, it would 
turn out to be. 

But, though Mr. Hood has not produced a very 
odd annual, he has produced a very good one ; 
and of this we shall endeavour to convince our 
readers with all speed ; for, if we delay, we foresee 
that they will take the office into their own hands, 
and convince themselves without our assistance. 


It is a great point that an Annual should begin 
well; and so, with a flourish of bagpipes, enter, 
janing on the arms of Mr. Cooper, the painter, 
and Mr. Warren, the engraver, Sir Walter Scott. 
The subject of his poem, which, as Mr. Hood re- 
marks, will confer on * The Gem,’ if not perpe- 
tuity, at least an Old Mortality, is ‘The Death of 
Keeldar ;? and that is all our readers shall know 
about itfrom us. Charles Lamb, Esq., whom we 
next stumble upon, is a greater rarity (would that 
itwere not so); and who will not thank us for 
extracting such a thoroughly Elian poem as the 
following, which exhibits, in the quaint antique 
style its author loves so well, the curious distor- 
tions of his fancy and understanding, and the 
simplicity and rectitude of his feelings : 

‘I saw where in the shroud did lurk 

A curious piece of Nature’s work, 

A floweret crushed in the bud, 

A nameless Maid, in babyhood, 

Was in her cradle-coffin lying ; 

Extinct, with scarce a show of dying : 

So soon to exchange th’imprisoning womb 
For darker prison of the tomb! 

She did but ope an eye, and put 

A clear beam forth—then strait up shut 
For the long dark : ne’er more to see 
Through — of mortality.— 

Riddle of Destiny! who can show 

What thy short visit meant, or know 
What thy errand here below ? 

Shall we say that Nature, blind, 

Checked her hand, and changed her mind, 
Just when she had exactly wrought 

A finished pattern without fault ? 

Could she flag, or could she tire ?>— 

Or lacked she the Prometean fire, 

(With her tedious workings sickened) 
That should thy little limbs have quickened ? 
Limbs so firm, they seemed to assure 

Life of health, and days mature ; 
Womanhood in miniature ! 

Limbs so fair, they might supply 
(Themselves now but cold imagery) 

The sculptor to make Beauty by ;— 

Or did the stern-eyed Fate descry 

That, Babe or Mother, one must die ; 

So, in mercy, left the stock 

And cut the branch: To save the shock 
Of Young Years Widowed : and the pain 
When Single State comes back again 

To the lorn Man; who, ’reft of Wife, 
Thenceforwards drags a maimed life ? 
The economy of Heaven is dark ; 

And wisest clerks have missed the mark, 
Why Heaven’s Buds, like this, should fall 
More brief than Fly Ephemeral, 

That has Ais day ; while shrivelled Crones 
Stiffen with age to stocks and stones ; 
And crabbed use the conscience sears 

In Sinners of an hundred years. 

Mother’s prattle, Mother's kiss, 

Baby fond, thou ne'er wilt miss. 

Rites, which Custom does impose ; 

Silver bells and baby clothes ; 

Corals redder than those lips 

Which pale Death did late eclipse ; 

Music framed for infant’s glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee ; 

Though thou want’st not, thou shalt have them, 
(Loving hearts were they which gave them,) 
Let not one be missing ; Nurse, 

See them laid upon the hearse 

Of infant, slain by doom perverse,— 
Why should Kings and Nobles have 





Pictured trophies to their grave ; 
And we, churls, to thee deny 
Thy pretty toys with thee to lie,— 
A more harmless vanity ?’ 

* Gracious Powers!’ Another copy of verses, 
written in the first leaf of a young lady’s Album, 
by Mr. James Montgomery. Is there no pity in 
female bosoms? Do they really forget that some 
small portion of time must be devoted, even by 
the most excellent and accomplished men, to the 
duties of eating and sleeping? We are convinced 
that the amiable and admirable author of ‘ The 
World before the Flood,’ has gone through la- 
bours in the service of these inexorable task-mis- 
tresses, which the stoutest constitution must 
shortly sink under. This must be at least the 
twentieth-first leaf, within a very short period of 
our own recollection, that his pen has immorta- 
lised. The verses, we regret to say, are but too 
pretty. The next we shall extract is a sonnet by 
Hartley Coleridge, Esq. We might not, perhaps, 
have singled it out from so many others, but that 
we are almost in despair of knowing any thing 
about Mr. Hartley Coleridge, except from the 
occasional verses which he scatters over mayga- 
zines and annuals. Four years ago, in the first 
series of ‘The London Magazine,’ he gave proofs 
that he was a poet; but he has yet to establish a 
right to his name,—we mean his second: the first 
he may leave to his godfathers and godmothers to 
vindicate for him. 

* It must be so—my infant love must find 
In my own breast a cradle and a grave ; 
Like a rich jewel hid beneath the wave, 
Or rebel spirit, bound within the rind 
Of some old wreathed oak, or fast enshrined 
In the cold durance of an echoing cave :— 
Yea, better thus, than cold disdain to brave,— 
Or worse, to taint the quiet of that mind, 
That decks its temple with unearthly graee. 
Together must we dwell—my dream and I, 
Unkrown must live, and unregarded die,— 
Rather than soil the lustre of that face, 
Or drive that laughing dimple from its place, 
Or leave that white breast with a painful sigh.’ 

The verses, by Barry Cornwall, on Titian, are 
better than any we have read of this lawyer 
poet’s for a long season; but we must not in- 
dulge in a quotation, especially as there is one 
poem which, though over song we cannot, with 
any show of decency or gratitude, pass over. This 
is a poem by the Editor, entitled ‘ Eugene Aram’s 
Dream.’ It is a production of very great power, 
indeed; and the impression it leaves behind it 
increased by our recollection of its author’s other 

roductions, to the most grotesque of which, (even 
in its most terrible passages,) it bears a family like- 
ness. 

The poem opens thus : 

‘Twas in the prime of summer time, 
An evening calm and cool, 

And four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school : 

There were some that ran and some that leapt, 
Like troutlets in a pool. 

Away they sped with gamesome minds, 
And souls untouched by sin ; 

To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in : 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 

Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran,— 

Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can ; 

But the Usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man! 

His hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch heaven’s blessed breeze ; 

For a burning thought was in his brow, 
And his bosom ill at ease : 

So he lean’d his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees ! 

Leaf after leaf, he turn’d it o’er, 
Nor ever glanced aside ; 

For the peace of his soul he read that book 
In the golden eventide : 

Much study had made him very lean, 
And pale, and leaden-eyed. 





At last he shut the ponderous tome, 
With a fast and fervent grasp 

He strained the dusky covers close, 
And fixed the brazen hasp : 

*“O God! could I so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp!’ 


The melancholy Usher walks up to a little boy, 
who is reading in a corner of the field, and begins 
talking of Cain and Abel, and of the 


—*‘ Lonely folk cut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves ; 
Of horrid stabs in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves.’ 
He then describes, with terrible minuteness, the 
dark event in his own history, as a murder which 
he ‘ wrought in a dream.’ 
‘ One that had never done me wrong— 
A feeble man, and old : 
1 led him to a lonely field, 
The moon shone clear and cold : 
Now here, said I, this man shall die, 
And I will have his gold! 
Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 
And one with a heavy stone, 
One hurried gash with a hasty knife,— 
And then the deed was done: 
There was nothing lying at my foot, 
But lifeless flesh and bone ! 
Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do me ill; 
And yet I feared Him all the more, 
For lying there so still : 
There was a manhood in his look, 
That murder could not kill! 
And, lo! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame,— 
Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame : 
I took the dead man by the hand, 
And called upon his name ! 
O God! it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 
But when I touched the lifeless clay, 
The blood gushed out amain ! 
For every clot, a burning spot, - 
Was scorching in my brain ! 
My head was like an ardent coal, 
My heart as solid ice ; 
My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 
Was at the Devil’s price : 
A dozen times | groaned ; the dead 
Had never groaned but twice ! 
And aow, from forth the frowning sky, 
From the heaven's topmpst height, 
I heard a voice—the awful voice 
Of the Blood-Avenging Sprite :— 
“Thou guilty man! take up thy dead, 
And hide it from my sight!” 
I took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream,— 
A sluggish water, black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme.— 
My gentle Boy, remember this 
{s nothing but a dream !— 
Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 
And vanished in the pool ; 
Anon I cleansed my bloody hands, 
And washed my forehead cool, 
And sat among the urchins young 
That evening in the school ! 
O Heaven! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim! 
[ could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in Evening Hymn : 
Like a Devil of the Pit, I seemed, 
*Mid Holy Cherubim !’ 
He is haunted with an irresistible wish to see the 
dead man in his grave : 
* Heavily I rose up, as soon 
As light was in the sky, 
And sought the black accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye ; 
And I saw the Dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry ! 


Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dewdrop from its wing ; 

But I never marked its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing : 

For | was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 
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With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
1 took him up and ran,— 

There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began : 

In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 
I hid the murdered man! 

And all that day | read in school, 
But my thought was other where ; 

As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In secret I was there : 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare ! 

Then down | cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 

For 1 knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep : 

Or land, or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep. 

So wills the fierce Avenging Sprite, 
Till blood with blood atones ! 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 

And years have rotted off his flesh— 
The world shall see his bones ! 

O God! that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake ! 

Again, again—with a dizzy brain, 
The human life | take ; 

And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 

And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow ; 

The horrid thing pursues my soul,— 
It stands before me now !— 

The fearful Boy looked up, and saw 
Iluge drops upon his brow !’ 

We will quote only one more, and we choose 
some stanzas which occur early in the volume: 
first, because they are short; secondly, because 
we have seldom seen love verses which so are 
natural and good, and so little Thomas Moore- 
ish ; and, lastly, because we do not remember to 
have seen the author’s name in any former Annual, 
and shall probably see it in many future ones. 

* Stanzas.—By J. S. Stock, Esq. 

* I dreamed that love and I had bid farewell, 

That I, like all, had callous grown, and cold, 

That I had quelled or countercharmed the spell, 

Which bound my spirit in the days of old. 

Was it those tresses, dark as rayen night, 

Taught with nice art to wanton unconfined, 
Or that smooth forehead’s pale majestic height, 
Meet temple for thy pure and fervent mind ? 
Was it those smiles which tremulously dart 
Round that scarce opened, small, and ruby mouth,— 
Like the rose stirring her young leaves apart 
To hail the first breeze of the balmy south ? 
Was it that voice, soft, musical, and low 
As thine own harp, or far-off vesper-bell, 

That aptly tells each thought in joy or woe, 

That wakens thought too deep for words to tell ? 

Whate’er the cause, my fond heart halloweth thee, 

As the 8un’s votary hails his dawning ray, 

And fair, 1 ween, earth’s wilderness might be, 

If thou would’st cheer and guide my onward way.’ 

And now for the Tales, which we must des- 
patch as quickly as we despatched those in Mr. 
Pringle’s Annual last week. We will merely give 
a Catalogue Raisonné of them. ‘ The Widow,’ by 
Charles Lamb, is short, and would suit very well 
for extracting ; but we respect the author too 
much to take him when he is nodding—and in 
this tale he is both nodding and snoring, rather 
disagreeably. ‘ The Funeral of General Craw- 
ford,’ by the Subaltern, possesses great interest, 
and is writen in Mr. Greig’s best manner. 
* Catching a Partar,’ an unpublished chapter 
from ‘ The Life of Mansie Wauch,’—that name, 
* Mansie Wauch,’ has haunted us in ‘ Black wood’s 
Magazine,’ we cannot tell for how long. We 
have heard upon good authority, that these stories 
are very good; but we have never had courage 
to verify the assertion for ourselves. We cannot, 

therefore, speak to this fragment. ‘ Tom Hop- 
kins’ is admirable, in Miss Mitford’s best style. 
We hope the praises of Drury-Jane audiences, and 
her deserved success, will not tempt this lady to 
forsak «that which is her legitimate drama, for 





the sake of any other reputation whatever. Then 
follow two Trish stories, one by J. Keightley, Esq., 
and ‘ The Rival Dreamers,’ by Mr. Banim,—each 
good in a very different way. ‘ May Day,’ by 
the Editor, is an admirable description of an at- 
tempt to revive Arcadia in Hampshire, on the 

art of a pastorally-disposed lady, and of the shep- 
herds and shepherdesses who contributed their 
efforts thereto. In spite of our declaration to 
the contrary, and of having moreover stolen 
rather liberally from Mr. Hood already, we must 
quote from his— 

* May-Day. 

‘ The day came, and the dresses. I am told that old 
Jenkins and his helpmate had a world of trouble in the 
distribution of the borrowed plumes: this maiden 
turning up a pug-nose, still pugger, at a faded boddice ; 
that damsel thrusting out a pair of original pouting 
lips, still more pout-like, at a rusty ribbon ; carrotty 
Celias wanted more roses in their hair, and dumpy 
Delias more flounces in their petticoats. There is a 
natural tact, however, in womankind as to matters of 
dress, that made them look tolerably when all was 
done: but pray except from this praise the gardener’s 
daughter, Dolly Blossom,—a born sloven, with her 
horticultural hose, which she had pruned so often at 
top to graft at bottom, that, from long stockings, they 
had dwindled into short socks; and it seemed as if, by 
a similar process, she had coaxed her natural calves 
into her ankles. The men were less fortunate in their 
toilette: they looked slacked in thvir tights, and tight 
in their slacks; to say nothing of Johnny Giles, who 
was so tight all over, that he looked as if he had stolen 
his clothes, and the clothes, turning King’s evidence, 
were going to ‘‘ split upon him.” 

‘ In the mean time, the retainers at the Park had not 
been idle. The old mast was taken down from the old 
barn, and, stripped of its weathercock, did duty as a 
May-pole. The trees and shrubs were hung with arti- 
ficial garlands ; and a large marquee made an agree- 
able contrast, in canvas, with the long lawn. An ex- 
tempore wooden arbour had likewise been erected for 
the May Queen; and here stood my Lady Rasherly 
with her daughters: my Lady, with a full moon face 
and a half-moon tiara, was Diana; the young ladies 
represented her Nymphs, and they had all bows and 
arrows, Spanish hats and feathers, Lincoln green spen- 
sers and slashed sleeves,—the uniform of the Porking. 
ton Archery. There were, moreover, six younger 
young ladies—a loan from the parish school—who 
were to be the immediate attendants on her Sylvan 
Majesty, and, as they expressed it in their own simple 
Doric, ‘‘ to shy flowers at her fut!” 

* And now the nymphs and swains began to as- 
semble; Damon and Phillis, Strephon and Amaryllis, 
a nomenclature not a little puzzling to the performers, 
for Delia answered to Damon, and Chloe instead of 
Colin,— 

“ And, though I called another, Abra came.” 

‘But I must treat you with a few personalities. 
Damon was one Darius Dobbs. He was intrusted 
with a fine tinsel crook, and half a-dozen sheep, which 
he was puzzled to keep, by hook or by crook, to the 
lawn; for Corydon, his fellow-shepherd, had quietly 
hung up his pastoral emblem, and walked off to the 
sign of the Rose and Crown. Poor Damon! there he 
sat, looking the very original of Phillips’s line: 

* Ah, silly I, more silly than my sheep !” 
And, to add to his perplexity, he could not help seeing 
and hearing Mary Jenks, his own sweetheart, who, 
having no lambs to keep, was romping where she 
would, and treating whom she would with a kindness 
by no means sneaking. Poor Darius Dobbs ! 

‘ Gregory Giles was Colin; and he was sadly ham- 
pered wath “‘ two hands out of employ ;” for, after 
feeling up his back and down his bosom, and about his 
hips, he had discovered that, to save time and trouble, 
his stage-clothes had been made without pockets. 
But 

“* Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do ;” 
and, accordingly, he soon set Colin's fingers to work 
so busily, that they twiddled off all the buttons from 
his borrowed jacket. 

‘ Strephon was nothing particular, only a sky-blue 
body on a pair of chocolate-coloured legs. But Lubin 
was a jewel! He had formerly been a private in the 
Baconfiecld Yeomanry, and, therefore, thought proper 
to surmount his pastoral uniform with a cavalry cap! 
Such an incongruity was not to be overlooked. Old 
Jenkins remonstrated, but Lubin was obstinate ; the 
steward persisted, and the other replied with a ‘* posi- 








tive negative ;”’ and, in the end, Lubin went off in 4 
huff to the Rose and Crown. 

‘ The force of two bad examples was too much for 
the virtue of Darius Dobbs : he threw away his crook 
left his sheep to any body, and ran off to the alehouse’ 
and, what was worse, Colin was sent after him, and 
never came back!’ 

There are, besides, another tale by Miss Mit. 
ford, one called ‘ The Nabob’s Curse,’ by Mr, 
Howitt, and a prodigiously long one, which we 
have not read, called ‘ The Embarkation of the 
Doge of Venice.’ 

And now let us talk of the illustrations. ‘ May 
Talbot? is a good painting, by Cooper, and ex- 
ceedingly well engraved by Edwards; the chief 
fault is, that the faces of the horses have less ex. 
pression than those of the lady and gentleman, 
which is not natural. * The Painter’s Study’ js 
a study both for the painter and engraver: the 
girl is a lovely creature. For ‘ The Widow,’ and 
* The Fisherman's Daughter,’ we care not much; 
for the last less than the first. ‘The Young Hel. 
vetian,’ by West, is a quiet, regular-featured girl, 
without an atom of expression, holding in her 
arms a boy, who has less expression than. hers 
self; and in company with a dog, of Jess expres. 
sion than either. Yet it is, we oe not exactly 
how or why, a pleasing print. ‘ The Death of 
Keeldar,’ painted by Cooper, and engraved by 
Warren: the face of the dying animal, and the 
horse’s wild stare, which our readers will find 
beautifully expounded in Sir Walter Scott’s lines, 
are excellent. The face of the master is exceed- 
ingly disagreeable. The painter is not so well 
supported in this as in the * Farewell,’ (an inferior 
painting,) by the engraver. ‘The May Queen’ is 
considerably too pretty, and not nearly awkward 
enough for a village lass, especially if it be in- 
tended to illustrate Mr. Hood’s tale. We are 
bound, however, to acknowledge, that the May 
King, or whatever he may be called, by her side, 
has no faults of the same kind to. answer for. 
Martin’s ‘Temptation on the Mountain,’ our 
readers need not be told, is full of exceedingly 
rugged scenery, overlooking a splendid collection 
of cities, and illustrated at the top by two insig- 
nificant figures—Christ and the Devil. * The 
Embarkation of the Doge of Venice,’ by West; 
the design is fine and picturesque, and, as there is 
no attempt to give prominence to the counte- 
nances of the human beings who compose the 
groups, the print is altogether successful. 

On the whole, we think the débutante an ex- 
ceedingly pretty and attractive young person, a 
little more emdonpoint, perhaps, than we strictly 
like, and with a shade too much of colour in ‘her 
cheeks, but withal likely to stand a winter cam¢ 
paign as well as almost any of her sister Graces. 

Ve bid her a tender farewell, saying, with the 
amorous man-milliner in the song: 
‘ Thy beauty moveth us, fair maid, 
And we like thee by the rood, 
We like thy bonny laughing eye, 
Thy boddice, and thy Hoop.’ 





THE FORGET ME NOT. 


Forget Me Not; a Christmas and New Years Present for 
1829. Edited by Frederic Shoberl, 18mo. Pp. 422. 
12s. Ackermann. London, 1828. 

WE have read with great interest and pleasure, 
Mr. Ackermann’s ‘ Forget Me Not,’ the eldest of 
the Annuals ; but, as in our eagerness to pay our 
devoirs to a new comer, we have unwittingly ex- 
tended our notice of ‘The Gem’ beyond all due 
limits, we cannot pay Mr. Ackermann. the re- 
spect this week to which he is so justly entitled, 
We must shift part of the blame of this delay apon 
Mr. Shoberl, the Editor of the ‘ Forget me Not ;’ 
for, if he had not presented us so tempting a col- 
lection of prose and verse, we should have been 
content tu dismiss him with a brief notice and. 
few extracts. As it is, all we can do is to pro- 
mise a review next week, and to assure our readers 
in the mean time, that the volume of 1829 is 
worthy of its predecessors and its fame. 
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PURE MATHEMATICS. 


The First Six Books of the Elements of Euclid, with a 
Commentary and Geometrical Exercises. To which 
are annexed a Treatise on Solid Geometry, and a short 
Essay on the Ancient Geometrical Analysis. For the 
use of Students in, and preparing for, the University of 
London. By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, L.L.D., 
F.R.S., L.and E., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in the University of London. Pp. 321. 
8vo. London, 1828. 

In a work remarkable for erudition and science, 
by Shepherd, Joyce, and Carpenter, we find the 
following singular announcement, singular we 
mean from such authors, though it would not 
have struck us as such, from those who do not 
take the trouble to think for themselves : 

‘ There is an advantage in pure mathematics, which 
is peculiar to that branch of science ; it neither occa- 
sions nor admits of contests among wrangling dis- 
putants, as happens in other branches of knowledge ; 
for the definitions of the terms are premised, and every 
person that reads a proposition has the same idea of 
every part of it.’—Vol. i. p. 415. 

But in direct contradiction to this, we cannot open 

any recent work on the subject without meeting 

with endless wranglings and controversies at the 
very threshold—every definition becoming the 
sibject of keen contest and verbal battlings. 

The first line of the work before us will afford us 

ample proof of our position. 

I. A point is that which has no parts.’—P. I. 


Upon this definition at the very commencement 
of the science, which ‘ neither occasions nor ad- 
mits of contests,’ let us hear the late celebrated 
Professor Playfair : 

‘It has been objected,’ says he, ‘ to this definition, 
that it contains only a negative, and that it is not con- 
vertible as every good definition ought certainly to be. 
That it is not convertibie is evident ; for, though every 
point is unextended, or without magnitude, yet every 
thing unextended or without magnitude, is not a point. 
To this it is impossible to reply, and therefore it be- 
comes necessary to change the definition altogether, 
which is accordingly done here, a point being defined 
to be that which has position, but not magnitude’— 
Playfair’s Euclid, p. 383. 

But we need not go farther than Dr. Lardner’s 
own pages in search of similar controversies and 
objections. Keeping still to his first page, we 
find the following definition ot a righé or straight 

: 

‘IV. A right Line is that which lies evenly between 
its extremities.’—P. 1. 

In the subsequent note, Dr. Lardner says: 

‘ The fourth definition,—that of a right or straight 
line,—is objectionable as being unintelligible ; and the 
same may he said of the definition (seventh) of a plane 
surface. Those who do not know what the words 
‘straight line’ and ‘ plain line’ mean, will never col- 
ket their meaning from these definitions, and to those 
who do know the meaning of those terins, the defini- 
tions are useless.’—P. 3. 

Professor Playfair understands Euclid to say, 
that ‘a straight line is that which lies evenly (i. e. 
straightly) hetween its extreme points,’ but thinks 
the definition obviously faulty, from the word 
evenly standing as much in need of explanation 
a the word straight, which it is intended to de- 
fine. To supply the defects of this definition, 
Euclid has herelore introduced the axiom, that 
‘two straight lines cannot inclose a space,’ on 
which, and not on his definition of a straight line, 
his subsequent demonstrations are founded. As 
Playfair thinks this manner of proceeding not so 
Tegular and scientific as that of laying down a 
definition, from which the properties of the thing 
defined may be logically deduced, he has substi- 
tuted another definition of a straight line, in the 
toom of Euclid, which is, ‘ If there be two lines 
which cannot coincide in two points without co- 
ineiding altogether, each of them is called a 
straight line ;’ or, as it is expressed by Dr. Reid, 
of Glasgow, ‘A straight line is that which cannot 
meet another straight line in more points than 
wae, otherwise they perfectly coincide, and are 
one and the same.’ 





It might be supposed, after all these discussions 
and amendments, that something certain had been 
established in a science pronounced to admit of 
no controversy nor contest ; but this, it appears, 
is far from being the fact ; for Playfair’s definition, 
though sanctioned by the high authorities of Reid 
and Boscovich, seems liable to more objections 
than Euclid’s. Accordingly it is cleverly objecved 
by Mr. R. Wallace, that any two lines, whether 
straight or curved, may be such or so posited, or 
rather super-posited, that no two points can coin- 
cide without coinciding altogether. Coincidence, 
or superposition, is the sole proof of the two lines 
being straight, a test which is applicable to two 
lines which are precisely the same, whether they 
be straight or not, there being no limit in the 
definition as to the mode of gvplying the test, 
whatever may exist in the minds of those who 
think they understand it. Mr. J. R. Young, in 
his ‘ Elements of Geometry,’ recently published, 
has proposed another definition, namely, that 
‘ straight lines are those of which but one can be 
drawn from one point to another;’ but to this 
the objection made by Mr. Wallace to the defini- 
nition of Playfair will equally apply; for Mr. 
Young’s definition will comprehend any line 
whatever, since only one line of the same kind, 
whether straight, crooked, or curved, can be drawn 
from one point to another in the same direction. 
Mr. Wallace is of opinion that, after all, the old 
definition of Archimedes, adopted by Legendre 
in his geometry, is the simplest and best, namely, 
that ‘a straight line is the shortest that can be 
drawn between any two points.’ Euclid, however, 
as Dr. Larduer remarks, considered this as a pro- 
perty to be proved, Plato defined a straight line 
to be that whose extremity hides all the rest, the 
eye being placed in the continuation of the line. 
But, in all deference to so high an authority, we 
suggest, that, though this may apply to a ruler, a 
walking-stick, or a ram-rod, it is impracticable to 
place the eye in the continuation of a mathemati- 
cal line, which is destitute, by definition, of 
breadth and thickness. 

We have introduced these extracts and remarks 
to show that mathematics are very far from being 
so perfect as to he out of the reach of contro- 
versy, as has been unconditionally asserted, and 
is vulgarly believed, by those who are unacquainted 
with the writings of mathematicians. The truth 
is, that their definitions, postulates, and data are 
frequently altogether arbitrary and fanciful, how 
correct and profound, soever the demonstrations 
derived from them may appear. When the bases 
of mathematical demonstrations are not of this 
kind, they often consist of solemn truisms set forth 
in technical phraseology. It is respecting such 
that Dr. Lardner, in the passage already quoted, 
well remarks, that those who do not already 
know it will never be able to collect the meaning 
from the definitions. By a living mathematician 
of enlarged and liberal views respecting his favou- 
rite science, it is roundly asserted, that most of 
the axioms of Euclid are an insult on common sense. 
Who, for instance, would ever suppose that two 
straight lines could inclose a space? Who would 
ever doubt that the whole was greater than its 
part; or that, if equals be added to equals, the 
wholes will be equal? Plain men, in any age, 
must have laug!ied at mathematicians for solemnly 
enunciating such high-sounding nothings, and 
pretending that the whole science was founded 
upon them. The Jate venerable Dugald Stewart 
has clearly shown in the second volume of his 
‘ Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ that this is a 
false and absurd idea, and that the science of 
geometry is founded upon the odvious properties 
of figures given in the definitions. It follows 
that, whatever mathematicians have said about 
axioms and postulates, which are merely the per- 
ceptions of common sense, was not only quite 
unnecessary and uncalled for, but shows that, 
renerally speaking, they have been completely 
ignorant of the philosophy of their own science. 
When such is the opinion of a philosopher like 





Dugald Stewart, who successfully taught mathe- 
matics for several years in the University of Ediu- 
burgh, we may, with some confidence, say that it 
is time so much rubbish should be swept away 
from the base of this great structure of human 
knowledge, and that the entrance of the pro- 
foundest and most sublime of the sciences should 
be rendered luminous and easily accessible. 

All of our readers, however, may not be dis- 
posed to admit what we have just said of the ima- 
ginary or arbitrary basis of mathematical axioms 
and definitions ; but the proof of our position is 
by no means difficult, if it do not already appear 
from our preceding remarks. The idea, for ex- 
ample, of a mathematical point, which we have 
quoted above, can only be conceived by a stretch 
of the imagination. 

‘ A notion,’ says our author, ‘ being obtained by the 
senses of the smallest magnitude distinctly perceptible, 
this is called a physical point. If this point were indi- 
visible even in idea, it would be strictly what is called 
a mathematical point. But this is not the case. No 
material substance can assume a magnitude so small 
that a smaller may not be imagined. The mind, how- 
ever, having obtained the notion of an extremely mi- 
nute magnitude, may proceed without limit in a mental 
diminution of it; and that state at which it would 
arrive, if this diminution were infinitely continued, is a 
mathematical point,—P. 2. 

Here, then, at the very threshold of science, is 
a definition which our understanding shall in vain 
attempt to comprehend; and, unless we call in 
the aid of faney, we shall never be able to satisfy 
ourselves as to what is denominated the founda- 
tionof geometry. Many an ingenious youth has 
been deterred from the study of geometry at the 
very commencement, by Euclid’s definition of a 
point; and, their imaginafion being unable to 
reach what their understanding could not com- 
prehend, they have abandoned altogether the 
study of the science. Others have remained in 
doubt as to the meaning of the same definition, 
till, by dint of application, they gained a know- 
ledge of the science, and then the difficulty va- 
nished ; whilea third class have gone through the 
‘ Elements of Euclid,’ and then begun, like novices 
in science, to ask, at the conclusion of their studies, 
what was really meant by a mathematical point. 

It is not, however, the definition of a point 
which requires the utmost stretch of imagination 
to perceive it; those of a line and a surface are 
not less difficult to conceive. For, as the mind is 
strained to conceive a point as something less 
than the least conceivable material particle, as 
having no dimensions, and as being, in a word, 
not material, and yet having existence—as being 
neither spirit nor space, time nor motion, and yet 
the foundation of all measurement—so is the 
mind equally perplexed with the notion of a line, 
which is defined to be ‘length without breadth.” 
In vain does the reasoning faculty strive to catch 
the idea of length without breadth: it must be 
left to the imagination to begin first, with a very 
small line of unlimited length, the breadth of 
which we conceive to diminish and diminish, till 
at last we come so very near no breadth at all, 
that all begin to fancy we have at last reached the 
idea comprehended in the definition. Not satis- 
fied with this, however, it hovers over the words, 
trying to catch the notion of a total want of 
breadth, while at the same time it is lost in the 
indefinite or infinite idea of length. ‘That the 
mathematical idea of length is indefinite or infi- 
nite, may be clearly shown. If, for instance, we 
speak of a triangle of which the three angles 
only are known, we shall in vain endeavour to 
ascertain the lengths of the lines of which it is 
formed. It is impossible to tell what length a 
line is, unless we have some material unit to 
measure it by; and the moment we do measure 
it, geometry loses her high intellectual station, 
and descends to the rank of an experimental 
science. 

According to the definition, the notion of a 
surface is equally refined and subtle with those of 
a point or of a line. It is defined to be ‘that 
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which has only length and breadth,’ to which 
some add ‘without thickness.’ We talk of the 
surface of bodies, such as of a table, of a ball, 
or of a globe, of water, or of any other fluid; and 
we cannot conceive of such surfaces without the 
body; yet this is what geometry requires us to 
do. By making an effort, we begin to think of a 
very thin surface, and we conceive it becoming 
thinner and thinner till at last it has no substance 
left but the mere length and breadth. Yet, if 
our reason interrupt our imagination, by demand- 
ing proof that the surface has ‘at last wholly dis- 
appeared, we are inclined to follow the idea, not- 
withstanding our anxious aim at the conception ; 
and we are apt, when so many imaginary things 
start up to confuse the mind, to fancy that 
geometry, instead of being the most stable and 
tixed of all the sciences, is the most fleeting and 
imaginary. 

[t is the uviversally received opinion, that the 
peculiar excellence of mathematics consists not 
so much in their practical application as in their 
operation upon the mind, the vigour which they 
impart to the intellectual faculties, and the disci- 
pline which they impose upon our rational 
powers. That this is not merely a popular notion, 
but that of men of erudition and science, will 
appear from the eulogium of Dr. Barrow, himself 
a profound mathematician, as well as a classical 
writer. 

‘The mathematics,’ says he, ‘ effectually exercise 
studious minds, and plainly demonstrate every thing 
within their reach: they draw certain conclusions, 
instruct by profitable rules, and unfold pleasant ques- 
tions. These disciplines inure and corroborate the 
mind to a constant diligence in study: they wholly 
deliver us from a credulous simplicity, and most 
strongly fortify us against the vanity of scepticism : 
they effectually restrain us from rash presumption, 
most easily incline us to a due assent, and perfectly 
subject us to the government of right reason. Whilst 
the mind is abstracted from and elevated above sensi- 
ble matter, it distinctly views pure forms, conceives 
the beauty of ideas, and investigates the harmony of 
proportions; the manners themselves are sensibly 
corrected and improved, the affections composed and 
rectitied, the fancy calmed and settled, and the under- 
standing raised and excited to more divine contem- 
plation.’ 

In no sense of the terms could we bring our- 
selves to agree to the whole of this laboured 
panegyric of the learned doctor; and much less 
can we do so, if we are to look upon matheiaties 
as they are at present taught in our schools and 
universities. Tor, instead of being made the 
instrument of cultivating the reasoning powers, 
it should seem that memory alone is called into 
active exertion. Dr. Lardner had an excellent 
opportunity for breaking through the established 
trammels of this memoriter system, and with the 
example first set by the normal and polytechnic 
schools of France before him, he might have at 
once put the reputation of Cambridge far in the 
back-ground. This, however, would, perhaps, be 
too much to expect from an alumnus of Trinity 
College, Dublin, where innovation is considered 
a deadly heresy, and thinking independently of 
great names and cobwebbed systems, is put down 
as the sure mark of an incorrigible dunce. But all 
our readers will and mustagree with us, that so long 
as a pupil merely cons over what is set down for 
him in his Euclid, his Euler, his Newton, or his 
Laplace, without originating asingle demonstration 
or advancing a hair’s-hreadth out of the path 
chalked out for him, he is not, and cannot, be 
improving his reasoning faculties ; le is not, and 
cannot, be making any further progress than a 
parrot, who repeats what is drummed by reitera- 
tion into his ears, or a mill-horse pacing the same 
unvaried round. We speak strongly and plainly, 
because the deception that mathematics, inde- 
pendently of the mode in which they are studied, 
are so eminently calculated to improve the rea- 
soning powers, has taken such deep hold of the 
public mind, that it requires very strong and very 
plain speaking to attract attention. The truth is, 
that we may with as much hope of success make 





an effort to render a boy as great a poet as Milton 
by making him con and repeat the ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ as to render him as great a mathematician 
as Euclid or Newton, by making him con and 
repeat the demonstrations in the ‘ Elements,’ or 
the ‘ Principia,’ without himself originating, or 
trying to originate, a single step of their scientific 
processes. 

Looking in this point of view at the system 
commonly pursued in England, we are astonished 
that it has never struck the teachers as prepos- 
terous and silly. The consequences of it are as 
much to be lamented as they are notorious ; for 
it has brought mathematics in this country to a 
dead stand, no advance having been made that is 
worthy of notice, since the time of Newton ; 
while, on the Continent, where a more rational 
system of mathematical instruction is adopted, 
several great men in this department have sprung 
up, among whom Laplace stands little inferior 
to Newton himself. Dr. Lardner seems to be some- 
what aware of all this, though afraid to act upon 
it, or bring it into practice, at least in his book. 
We hope, however, that he will introduce the 
system into his public classes, that those who shall 
attend at the London University may undergo a 
more rational discipline than that of parroting 
demonstrations. We press this upon his notice 
(as well as upon the attention of the Council of 
the London University) the more earnestly, that 
he seems not to consider it to possess all the im- 
portance which we confidently ascribe to it. 

* 1 shall not attempt here,’ he says, ‘ to furnish the 
student with a collection of particular problems for the 
exercise of his ingenuity. To accomplish this, would 
swell the bulk of the volume, and increase its price, 
without any adequate advantage. I consider it better 
to offer such observations as may give a facility in the 
invention of geometrical exercises, and which, though 
applied to particular cases, may be very easily gene- 
ralised. 

‘In problems,’ he continues, ‘ respecting the con- 
struction of a triangle, three independent data are 
necessary. Of the various lines and angles which have 
remarkable geometrical connection or relation with a 
triangle, any three may be given to construct the 
triangle ; and hence innumerable problems arise, which 
it would be almost as vain to attempt to enumerate as 
to solve. We shall, however, mention some of the 
most remarkable magnitudes thus connected with a 
triangle, and which most commonly form the data in 
such problems: b, the base ; a, &c., the sides; B, the 
vertical angle ; A and B, the base angles opposite a and 
b; p, the altitude ; R, the radius of the circumscribed 
circle ; r, the radius of the inscribed circle; b’, the 
line from the vertex bisecting the base ; B’, the line 
drawn to the base bisecting the vertical angle ; S, the 
area; P, the perimeter. 

‘In general, any three of these may be assumed as 
data for the construction of the triangle. It is obvious, 
however, that relations may be instituted between in- 
numerable other magnitudes and the triangle, so as to 
increase the number of data without limit.’—P, 314. 

And with a few similar generalities, of almost 
no practical use, as it appears to us, he disntisses 
this subject in a couple of pages, though he might 
with ns sane have devoted a hundred to its 
consideration. 

In conclusion we may say, that Dr. Lardner’s 
‘Euclid’ is cheaper than either Simpson’s or 
Pleyfair’s, and much better printed ; but we dis- 
like the minute scale of the diagrams; and should 
have preferred them double the size, even if it had 
added to the price of the book. 





SOCIAL LIFE OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

«1 Comparative View of the Social Life of England and 
France, from the Restoration of Charles II, to the 
French Revolution. By the Editor of Madame du 
Deffand’s Letters. 8v0., pp. 462, 13s. Longman 
and Co. London, 1828. 

Ir the writer of this volume had not already 
been advantageously known to the public, we 
might feel as though we had been guilty of a lack 
of critical courtesy in not having contributed our 
whole little possible to grace its first appearance 
several months ago. If, on the other hand, the 





work were superficial as many of the like ostep. 
sible character, our apologies would be rather due 
to the public aforesaid, for obtruding it on their 
notice at all. Since, however, we have found ita 
production of real merit, and of interest not ephe. 
meral, which has little reason to fear the harsh 
sentence of ‘ insignificance,’ too modestly antic}. 
pated in the preface, we gladly seize the oppor. 
tunity afforded us by the present suspension of 
literary novelties, to take note of its subject and 
contents. 

It has always been remarked, says Madame De 
Stael, that memoirs in France are worth more 
than histories. It might have been added, that 
this circumstance gives an interest to many por. 
tions of the French annals, of which the source 
would be vainly sought for in the greatness of the 
persons or events described. Every work which 
offers us an insight into social life, or individual 
character at any epoch, is sure to be received with 
eagerness. This is the great charm of autobio. 
graphy, a charm which can procure popularity to 
the self-descriptive pages of the least renowned, 
or the most worthless, samples of humanity. His. 
torians might have learned something, surely, 
from the universal prevalence of a taste which 
they have hitherto disdained to gratify—histori- 
ans who have filled their whole canvas with the 
fiery glare of battle, only contrasted with the 
murky shades of political intrigues, while they have 
left to amateurs the festive groups, the national 
costumes, and the home-scenes of popular life and 
character. 

The wide difference which has always been re- 
marked between the social life of England and 
France, though more prononcé at one period than 
at another, and perhaps less so in the present state 
of advanced and civilized intercourse than at an 
former epoch in their mutual history, may be said, 
in a general way, to have arisen from the different 
degree and mode in which the manners of the 
feudal ages, in the two nations, yielded to the 
usages and habits of more modern times. In 
England, where the wealth and free spirit of the 
commons obtained an earlier influence than in the 
neighbouring country, that influence was exert- 
ed in direct opposition to the courtly code of 
manners, where, if any where, lingered the 
fast-decaying courtesies of chivalry. The na- 
tional contempt for James the First and his fa. 
vourites effectually discredited whatever court. 
fashions might have otherwise diffused themselves 
downwards through society, 

* From halls of princes, where they first were framed ;' 
and the more serious political and religious ab- 
horrence which was soon excited for the most 
innocent flowers that bloomed within that atmo- 
sphere, widened the gulph of separation between the 
court and the country. The polished refinements 
which had suffered popular proscription, even he- 
fore the fall of the kingdom, were not Jikely to 
be restored beneath the Commonwealth ; and the 
disuse of foreign travel, which had long prevailed, 
chiefly owing to the national dread of popery, had 
forbidden the importation of social elegance from 
France. Nor was that elegance in manners, arts, 
or literature, restored with the restored Stuart. 
Least of all was that decorum (the last relic of 
chivalry which threw its mantle on the vices of 
the Court of Louis XIV.) affected er encouraged 
by that careless Prince, whose followers only 
aimed at bringing into vogue the most complete 
contrast in every thing to the strict and sober 
regimen which had preceded their disorderly re- 
entrance. To say that their success was perfect 
within the verge of the Court, is only to say, that 
they accomplished what few mortals have failed 
in, who have set about the task in earnest—the 
task, in plain language, of debasing themselves, 
their women, and dependants, to the lowest pos- 
sible level, by intemperance without limit, ob- 
scenity without wit, and intrigue without honour 
or delicacy. But the excesses of the Court proved, 
in fact, more repugnant to the feelings of the na- 
tion, than had been the very sourness and severity 
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of the revious interregnum. ‘Those excesses, in 
ite of the assertions of some writers, who know 
Pog of a people but the vices of its rulers, 
never spread. themselves throughout the mass of 
ish society, which acted on its principle of 
quiat repulsion of changes inconsistent with its 
character, and awaited the accession of a dynasty 
more suited to its sober ideas. 

In. France, the age of Louis the Fourteenth, 
with all its increased luxuries and license, had 
been immediately preceded by the romance, the 
enthusiasm, and the high tone of the age.of 
chivalry, which had scarcely ended with Louis the 
Thirteenth. During the intermediate period, that 
country had been under the control ef two des- 

tic ministers, who had so established the power 
Phe Crown, ,and increased the influence of the 
Court, that it became not only a centre from which 
the national taste emanated, but a standard to 
which all the nation endeavoured to conform. 
Thus, their manners, their amusements, their gal- 
lantries, all partook of a strain of elevation, of 
romance, and of dignified restraint, which was 
more, that of the preceding age than of their own. 

war. of the Fronde was not more, different 
is, its object from our civil wars, than in the 
whole: modes. of conduct and existence which 
sosingularly marked its era. Mazarin told the 
Spanish Minister, Don Louis de Haro,—* Vous 
aures. Espagnols, vous parles fort & votre aise ; 
wos. femmes ne se mélent que de fuire Pamour ; 
mais en France, ce n’est pas de méme, et nous en 
avons trois, qui servient capables de gouverner ou 
de bouleverser trois grands royaumes—la Duchesse 
de Longueville, la Princesse Palatine, et ta 
Duchesse de Chevreuse’? Women were the wit- 
nesses of duels in defence of their honour and 
their charms ; gave orders to generals and states- 
men; and ranged themselves as active allies in 
the interest of the Fronde or of the Court. Gas- 
ton, Duke of Orleans, addressed letters to Mes- 
dames De Fiesque and De Frontenac, whoremained 
with his daughter at Orleans, after she had shut 
its gates against the King’s troops. ‘4 Mesdames 
les Comtesses, Aides-de-Cump dans Armée de ma 
Fille? Singular state of society, in which the 
weaker sex could usurp functions so utterly dis- 
oportioned to their actual sphere and faculties ! 
let, at all events, there was more of spirit and 
oannces in their public influence, as well as of 
ecorum in their private conduct, than in the lat- 
ter age of Chateaunenf, and Pompadour, and 
Tengin: or, to sum the infamous climax with a 
single name, Du Barri. 

The change of manners in the Court and higher 
dasses in England, effected by the sober example 
of William and Mary, as well as by the deep poli- 
tial interests which, while the fate of the Revo- 
lution yet remained in suspense, enforced anxious 
thoughts on the gayest and most careless, is de- 
scribed with force and spirit by our author. As a 

cimen of some minor peculiarities of the 
fashionable classes in that day, the following ex- 
tracts may not be unentertaining : 
“* The fairs held periodically in and about London, 
and the theatres, sights, and shows, exhibited at them, 
were then frequently visited by all the best company of 
London. Lady Russell mentions her sister Lady Nor- 
@umberland and Lady Shaftesbury returning from 
Bartholomew Fair, loaded with fairings for herself and 
diildren, May Fair was just about this time established. 
Itcommenced on the Ist of May, and continued for 
fe days afterwards. It was held by a grant from 
ames the Second, for the benefit of Henry Lord Dover 
and his heirs for ever ; but it soon became such a re- 
sort for the idle, the dissipated, and the profligate, that 
it was presented as a public nuisance in the reign of 
Qneen Anne, 1708, and finally abolished the next year. 
ground on which it was held was soon covered with 
the buildings now called Shepherd’s Market and its en- 
vrons. Of the amusements of this fair while it lasted, 
we have the following account quoted in an extract 
from a MS. letter of Mr. Bryan Fairfax in 1701. 
if“ I wish you had been at May Fair, where the rope- 
dancing would have recompensed your labour. All the 
wbility of the town were there; and I am sure even 
you, at your years, must have had your youthful wishes 





to have beheld the beanty, the shape, and activity of 
Lady Mary when she danced”—(a rope-dancer, called 
the famous Dutchwoman : see Grainger’s Biographical 
History.) ‘* Pray, ask Lord Fairfax about her, who is 
not the only lord by twenty who was every night an 
admirer of her while the fair lasted. Then was the city 
of Amsterdam well worth your seeing; every street, 
and every individual house, were carved in wood, in 
exact proportion to one another. The stadt-house was 
as big as your hand; the whole, though an irregular 
figure, yet that you may guess about ten yards in dia- 
meter. Here was a boy to be seen: within one of his 
eyes was Deus meus in capital letters, as Gulielmus is 
on half a crown ; round the other he had, in Hebrew, 
1771 ; but this you must take, as I did, on trust. Iam 
now drinking your health at Locket’s, therefore do me 
justice in Yorkshire.’ ‘BF? 

* Shopping, in the times of which we are speaking, as 
in our own, seems to have been called in aid by the fe- 
male world for the occupation of their time. It was 
attended with somewhat more of interest and excuse 
than in the present day, where every street presents, in 
every window, all that the varying productions of 
fashion or commerce can offer, At that time, our manu- 
factures of luxury and ornament had by no means at- 
tained their present excellence. France was then, and 
with much more reason than now, resorted to for every 
article of finery and ornament in dress. After the re- 
tarn of the Duke and Duchess of St. Alban’s from 
France, in 1698, with a magnificent wardrobe, King 
William was importuned to prevent the importation of 
such clothes from France, to protect and encourage our 
own manufactures ; but our trade to India then brought 
to England a variety of Eastern productions which no 
imitations had yet rivalled, and to which no others 
could compare. The silks, the chintzes, the porcelain, 
the lacquer-ware, and the toys of China, were the ad- 
miration of Europe. When the India ships arrived in 
the Thames, it was no uncommon thing for the ladies 
to go down to Blackwall, and make purchases on 
board. Madatne de Mazarin, we learn from St. Evre- 
mond, was particularly eager about these expeditions. 
The India houses often mentioned in the comedies and 
poems of the times were no other than warehouses 
dealing in all the importations of China. ‘They were in 
the east end of ‘the town, and seem to have been the 
only retailers of these commodities. The use of tea was 
then so recent, and so confined, as to occasion no great 
importation‘of it ; it was a fashionable luxury, and was 
only to be found in these India houses : there, in a back 
room behind the warehouse, a kettle was always kept 
boiling, to try the tea before it was purchased, Parties 
were common among the young and gay to these In- 
dia houses, where raffling took place, as a means of dis- 
posing of some of their most costly articles, and of fa- 
cilitating the purchase of others. Such parties, we may 
suppose, sometimes served as an excuse for meetings 
which could not have taken place unobserved elsewhere. 
Such, at least, was the reputation (whether well grounded 
or not) which they acquired. In the letter of Lord Not- 
tingham already quoted, an account is given of Queen 
Mary having visited all these India houses, partaking 
of the raffling going on at them, and having dined at the 
house of a milliner of no good repute, as we are to un- 
derstand by a coarse reprimand which is said to have 
been given by King William to the Queen for this party. 
That the reprimand was given, the broad words still 
admitted in the colloquial language of those days, allow 
us to believe ; but it could only be to the prejudiced 
mind of an inveterate Tory that it could appear other- 
wise than a good-humoured and rather a gallant way of 
taking up the circumstance. Had the education of wo- 
men at this time been less neglected, and had their 
minds been opened to a greater variety of interests, we 
should say that the distribution of their time and 
of their lives was more likely to have contributed to 
the rational enjoywents of society than at present. 
Fashion bad not then issued what a distinguished female 
writer has justly called ‘ her most arbitrary decree,’ 
that of ordering every body to be present every where. 
Dissipation was not then a business, even among the 
most dissipated. ‘The circle in which every one moved 
was so much smaller, and generally so much more 
intimate, that from society much might have been 
gained, had any previous preparation made it possible 
But from the company of mere housewifes, the men 
soon retreated to their coffee-houses and taverns, and 
endeavoured to supply by excess in wine that deficiency 
of gaiety and cheerfulness, which can alone be found 
in society where both sexes contribute their appro- 
priate share. The women were left to find occupation 
in their household business, and amusement in cards 
and vulgar gossipings on the character, conduct, and 
circumstances of their neigiubours. Time so spent 
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must have reduced all natural abilities to nearly the 
same level: few were. found below, and still fewer 
above it. Thus we Swift see accusing the whole sex of 
gross ignorance, idleness, and every bad disposition of 
mind arising from them, although no man of his day 
knew so many exceptions to his own decisions, nor so 
little deserved the credit he obtained by them. But 
Swift professing himself to be a Whig, and selling his 
abilities to the Tories, and Swift treating with con- 
tempt the whole female sex, while he was courting and 
abusing the confidence of two distinguished women,— 
equally deserves that reprobation which his popular 
talents have too much averted from his memory. We 
are obliged to the correspondence of Swift for our 
better acquaintance with several of his female contem- 
poraries, who might have given him very different ideas 
of the sex from those he thought fit to entertain. 
Through the whole of the Journal to Stella, he hardly 
notices any woman of his society in London but those 
immediately connected with the politics of the day. As 
the families to which they belonged were Whig or 
Tory, they are called drabs, as in the case of the 
Duchess of Marlborough and: her daughters ; or they 
have no fault ‘‘ but too much tenderness” of disposi- 
tion, as in the case of Mrs. Masham, of whom this 
worthy Christian pastor always speaks well, except 
when she left the Queen's ear for a couple of days, to 
watch her dying child at Kensington, which he consi- 
dered as an unpardonable dereliction of duty. Lady 
Orkney he calls ‘‘ the wisest woman he knows,” be- 
cause, as he asserts, her advice had been of use to 
Harley in his elevation to power. Except on this 
occasion, Lady Orkney’s claim to superior wisdom 
appears to have rested on the French proverb, ‘* Que 
c'est une brave femme qui ne fait pas parler d’elle,”’ 
which merit she seems to have possessed, even when in 
the difficult situation of the favoured friend and supposed 
mistress of King William.’—Pp. 281—290. 

Our author has given an animated sketch of the 
struggles of the national mind in France towards 
freedom, which had been, however unintentionally, 
encouraged by the literary and military bustle of 
the Grand Monarque, and which awoke to life 
and action, like the monster in ‘ Frankenstein,’ 
with an aspect most malign to those who hastened 
its birth. It must, however, be confessed, that 
the ruling powers had done whatever could be 
done to blind and cripple public opinion. The 
Government forbade all speculation on every im- 
portant topic of political philosophy. The Church 
blew up disputes about incomprehensibilities ; and 
the higher classes, in general, sapped the national 
morality by exhibitions and examples of unbridled 
abandonment. The people outgrew the lessons 
of their authorised instructors, without any pre- 
paration for a sounder philosophy; and believers 
in the Mississippi scheme, and in the miracles of 
St. Médard—disciples of Law, Jansenism, Mo- 
linism, and Quietism, were lost, at length, amidst 
the rising flood of converts to the all-derisive 
school of Voltaire. 

The following sketch of George HI., since 
party-views of his life and reign have ceased to 
predominate, will be acknowledged to present 
with much fidelity the main features of a charac- 
ter well-intentioned and well-principled, but, 
weak in every quality, save that which is the only 
strength of feeble intellects, obstinacy. 

* George the Third had been educated by his mother 
in a retirement ill suited to form the manners, or cul- 
tivate the character, of the head of a popular Govern- 
ment. He had not been allowed to make acquaintance 
with the young men his contemporaries, with whom he 
was necessarily to act, and by whom he was in future 
to govern. His mother, the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, although (as she tells Doddington) sensible 
how necessary it was that her son should keep com- 
pany with men, knows not to whom to address herself. 
“ What company could she wish him to keep? What 
friendships desire he should contract? Such was the 
universal profligacy, and such the character and con- 
duct, of the young people of distinction, that she was 
really afraid to have them near her children !”’ 

‘ She seems not to have been unaware of the domes- 
tic, and (if we may be permitted the word) homely, cha~ 
racter of her son; for, in speaking to Doddington of a 
marriage likely to have been proposed for him during 
the life of his grandfather, George the Second, she 
again adyerts to the necessity of his mixing in the 
world ; that the marriage would prevent it ; that “ he 
was shy and backward ; the match would shut him up 
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for ever with two or three friends of his, and as many 
of hers * * * *; that he was not a wild, dissipated boy, 
but good-natured and cheerful, with a serious cast upon 
the whole; that those about him knew him no more 
than those who had never seen him ; that he was not 
quick, but with those he was acquainted applicable and 
intelligent.” For such a character, in any other con- 
dition of human life, education might have done much; 
but George the Third entered on his reign with the 
shyness of a school-boy in his manners, and reserve 
and suspicion in his mind. This prevented the possi- 
bility of his acquiring, by the habits of society and the 
practice of business, that knowledge of the world which 
might have supplied the deficiencies of his education. 
Married, within a year after his accession to the throne, 
to a princess as young as himself, and still less accus- 
tomed to the great society in which she was called to 
preside, it was not in little parties made up of their own 
household that they could acquire a taste for the gaieties 
becoming their age and their station, or manners that 
could ensure them popularity in their capital. 

‘ Balls, such as those recorded by Horace Walpole in 
the first year of their marriage, ‘‘ consisting of not 
above twelve or thirteen couples, some of the lords of 
the bed-chamber, most of the ladies the maids of honour, 
and six strangers. Nobody sat by but the Princess, 
(Dowager of Wales,) the Duchess of Bedford, and 
Lady Bute; they began before seven, danced till one, 
and parted without a supper.” Such balls must have 
given more offence to the many excluded from them 
than pleasure to the few invited. As private individuals, 
their lives were not only blameless, but exemplary. 
Happy in each other, and in the interest of a yearly- 
increasing family, they seem to have considered public 
business and public representation as a heavy tax im- 
posed on their station, instead of their being the first 
and unalienable duties of it. This tax duly paid in two 
weekly drawing-rooms and two yearly balls, the rest of 
their time was spent in a retirement which few of their 
opulent subjects were disposed to share with them. 


* The Court, instead of being looked up to by the 
young as a source of gaiety, by the handsome as a scene 
of triumph, and by the fashionable as necessary to the 
confirmation of their pretensions, was soon voted by 
all a duty, which was performed with a sort of contemp- 
tuous reluctance; a duty which, in certain situations 
of life, it was necessary to pay, but from which they no 
more thought of deriving amusement than from a visit 
to their grandmother. No fashions emanated from a 
Court itself an enemy to show, and avoiding all occa- 
sions of representation. The Windsor uniform pro- 
duced none of the effects of the justaucorps bleu of 
Louis the Fourteenth. To be distinguished by the 
sovereigns, and to form « part of their small domestic 
circle, was considered as a sort of superannuation in 
the gay society of the metropolis. The young who, 
from the political situation of their parents, were some- 
times called to join it, escaped from the honour when 
they could, and never thought of founding their claims 
to success in the fashionable world on any reputation 
of favour at Court. 

‘It was this early seclusion, and these retired habits, 
which had encouraged and embittered the charges of 
favouritism and back-stairs influence, that so soon 
overcast the bright morning of the reign of George the 
Third. It was his singular fate, after having been 
(undeservedly) a most unpopular prince during his 
youth, to have entirely regained the affections of his 
people in after-life, without any change whatsoever 
having taken place cither in his principles, his character, 
orhis manners. * 

‘ When disease had created an excitation of spirits, 
and a love of public exhibitions and shows, which sat 
awkwardly on his age, the nation saw it with surprise, 
and those immediately interested in him with sorrow 
and regret. Still, such was the effect of a long life 
unsullied by any moral stain, by any selfish expenditure 

‘of public money, or any premeditated attempts at un- 
constitutional power, that his first recovery of reason, 
after a long alienation of it, was hailed as a national 
blessing; and his final seclusion, and the cessation of 
his moral existence, lamented as a national misfor- 
tune.’—Pp. 436—441. 

The characters of Pitt and Fox are also deli- 
meated with an impartial and discriminating hand; 
and the effects of the French Revolution on this 
country are so ably traced as to augur well for 
the merit and success of a second volume, of 
which the future appearance is hinted at in the 
preface, as contingent on the reception of the 
present one ; and in which it will be ‘ attempted 
to record the changes produced, and the altered 





spirit prevailing, in both countries, subsequent to 
the French Revolution.’ 

One fault we have to find with our author—and 
that is, the too negligent adoption and repetition 
of political commonplaces with regard to great 
events, cant-phrases either handed down from 
former times, or invented by late historians, for 
the sake of glossing over what they found it con- 
venient, or difficult, to explain. This blemish 
is, however, only occasional, and does not inter- 
fere with the truth and animation of the sketches 
of society which form the staple of the work. 
Let us hope that it will vanish from the forth. 
coming volume, where it would at once be more 
offensive and less excusable, from the more re- 
cent interest of events, and from their more 
visible influence on the social state and character, 
the manners and the intercourse, of France and 
England. 





WAITE’S SERMONS. 


Sermons, Explanatory and Practical, on the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England, in a Series of 
Discourses, delivered at the Parish Church of St. 
Alphage, Greenwich. By the Rev. T. Waite, D.C.L., 
Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
and to the Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford, 
and Master of the Grammar School, Lewisham Hiil. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. London, 1828. 

THE object of the pious and benevolent author 
of this voles is, to prove that the Thirty-nine 
Articles are founded on Scripture, and that the 
duties with which the belief of them is connected, 
are of the gravest and most permanent importance. 
In noticing his work, we make no profession of 
our own faith on the subject; but we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing, that it is written with 
a spirit of candour and moderation, anda wei ght 
of ability and knowledge, which we would wish to 
see a more frequent characteristic of polemical 
composition. 

Each article forms the subject of a separate 
discourse; yet will they all be read as a single and 
consistent whole, by every man whose mind is 
not utterly incapable of comprehending the ba- 
lance and connection of those profound and 
mighty truths, each of which is as necessary as 
the others to a sound and universal theory of 
religion, but any one of which, if unduly exalted 
and raised above the rest, may become a portentous 
and perilous delusion,—a light that glitters over 
the world only to mislead a land, or corrupt a 
generation. 





THE GARDENER’S REMEMBRANCER. 


The Gardener’s Remembrancer, and Apiarian’s Monthly 
Calendar. Printed by Ross and Co. at the Typo- 
lithographic Press, Howard-street, Strand. 7s. 
Ridgway. London, 1828. 

In this country, we are fond of violent contrasts ; 
every thing, to please us, must be either on the very 
largest or the very smallest scale ; we have no medium 
between magnitude and minuteness. (Mr. Nash has 
indeed attempted to unite both, but we all know what 
he has made of it.) Thus we see advertised, side by 
side, huge quartos of new travels, and the History of 
Engiand as a short catechism in words of two aylla- 
bles. Posting bills, ‘ on a style of unequalled boldness, 
(i. e. the size of a blanket,) and the Lord’s Prayer, 
Creed, and Ten Commandments, within the size of a 
halfpenny. 

The work we have ‘at present ia hand contains, on 
one sheet, every direction necessary to the practical 
gardener, and will be tound invaluable by lady dorists, 
to whom it may, perhaps, be an additional recom- 
mendation that the monthly directions are arranged in 
the form of a wheel of fortune. We have often admired 
the arrangement of Mawe and Abercrombie’s last work ; 
but this far surpasses any thing of the kind we have 
ever seen, as it contains on a single sheet as much in- 
formation (so far as the amateur gardener is concerned) 
as that work does in a thick volume. On one side of 
the sheet there are practical directions for each month 
of the year, separated into the Management of Bees, 
Flower-garden and Shrubbery, Kitchen-garden, Fruit- 
garden, Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Nursery, besides 
rules for foretelling changes of weather, on which we 
shall pass no opinion. 


On the other side, we have the gardener’s Vegetah 
and —e note, containing directiobs as to the ; . 
time and soil for sowing and transplanting seys : 
hisds of vegetebics, ° ee 

After that comes the fruit calendar with instrict; 
for the time of planting, the proper soil and si 
the mode of propagating, time to graft and bud and 
right kind of dressing for twenty-three sorts of ‘ru, 
with general remarks upon each. 

Then come directions for grafting, &c., given in 
clearer and more explicit way than any we remember. 

The whole winds up with a description of the mode 
of raising mushrooms and of distinguishing good from 
bad sorts. It seems there are fifty-six species, and the 
rule given for discriminating between good and bad j 
that the bad are ‘ yellow or tinged with that colour. 
they have white or dark looking gills ; slimy to the fee] 
some appear powdered and have a very nauseous of 
sickly smell, and are called toadstools or cheeses.’ We 
hope that this rule is correct—if it is, every one should 
know it ; but we have doubts on the subject : we haye 
seen mushrooms, (if they were mushrooms,) which we 
durst not eat, though they were neither yellow nor 
tinged with that colour—and, on the other hand, haye 
eaten them of decidedly yellowish hue, and perfect} 
good notwithstanding. We wish we could set the 
matter at rest, as we consider it a matter of some con. 
sequence, and one for which no sufficient rules haye 
ever yet been laid down. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that this sheet 
presents a beautiful specimen of the art of typolithogra- 
phy, which, if it is as much cheaper than printing as 
drawings on stone are cheaper than those on copper 
must come into general use immediately. , 





ENGRAVINGS. 


Margaret in Disguise—From Sir Waiter Scott's Novel, 
‘ The Fortunes of Nigel” Engraved by G. Maile, 
Srom a Sketch by J. Taylor. B. Strange, Strand, 
London, 1828. 


Tuts is in every respect an extremely interesting 
print :—the subject is dignified, the design chaste, the 
drawing accurate, and the engraving excellent. There 
is a happy union of feminine sweetness and heroic re- 
signation in the lovely countenance and graceful form 
of the lady ; and through the male apparel, which is 
tastefully arranged, are still discoverable all the peculiar 
characteristics of the female form. ‘The massive walls 
of the prison, and the distant buildings seen through 
the narrow iron grating by which the light is admitted, 
are also most effectively represented : and, as a whole, 
the print is worthy a place in every collecter’s portfolio. 


Hanoverian and Saxon Scenes. ‘rom Drawings 
Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards. No. wall 
12s. 6d. Jennings, Poultry. London, 1828. 

Tue Number of this work just issued, is quite equal 
to any of its predecessors in interest and in beauty. 
The engravings on copper are five in number, and 
those on wood the same. The first includes a View 
of Dresden, which is well chosen, and skilfully en- 
grayed: a View on the Weser bets een Herstello and 
Karlsha i; the Old Palace and Bridge at Munden; 
the Palace of Christianborg, Copenhagen: and the. 
House of Leibnitz, in the Schmeide Strape, at Hano- 
ver. The wood engravings are executed with great 
spirit : and the whole work is of a very superior class 


Picturesque Views on the River Clyde. Engraved by 
Joseph Swan, from Drawings by J. Fleming, with 
Historical and Descriptive Illustrations, by J. M. 
Leighton. Part III. 4to. 5s. 6d. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. London, 1828. 

Tuis Number includes three plates,—Corehouse, the 
seat of the Honourable Lord Corehouse ; Lee House, 
the seat of Sir Charles Macdonald Lockhart, Bart.; 
and Craignethen Castle and the River Nethen, from 
the North. The subjects are all striking, the second 
especially, and the execution sustains the reputation 
of the work. 
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ARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT FER- 
NANDO PO, IN 1827 AND 1828. 


(Continued from page 777.) 
pr James Houman, R.N., F.R.S., anv F.LS. 


Friday, Dec. 14.—At day-break we were again 
under weigh, and stood out of George’s Bay, 
paking a little to the southward of it, for the 
purpose of resuming our survey at the point 
where we left off the day before for the purpose 
of chasing the African ; we then returned into the 

: running close along, and surveying its shores, 
jeaving it at length at its northern extremity, and 
ing round Goat Island; we then stood for 
(iaidstone Bay, where we anchored at one in the 
sfernoon, having first surveyed its whole extent, 
from Cape Bullen to Point William, from whence 
ye had commenced our voyage. Thus we com- 
the circumnavigation of the island. 

Ishall conclude my account of this short voyage, 
by giving a few of the geographical and meteoro- 
logical observations which have been made since 
our arrival with every due attention to accuracy. 





Names of Places. N. lat. | E. long. 





Cape Pan ae ee ae 
Point William, or Clarence Town |3 
Cape Horatio . . . . . « «1S 


Cape Barrow ane Pe ee 
PointCharles (S.W. of St. George’s 


3° 47’ 3”/8° 39’ 4” 
5 45 8/8 45 0 
4625|8 54 4 
3115/8 404 


72ND ree wAAMN 2 eS 
Goat Island (N.E. of St. George’s 


32 
24 
56 
44 § 


rer 3 
Cape Badgeley, or West Point 3 
Cape Vidal, or East Point . . . |3 
Peak of Clarence Mountain 3 
Peak of the Cameroon Mountain, 

on the Mainland of Africa . . |4 519 95 








The Cameroon Mountain bears, from Clarence 
Peck, N.E. 32 deg. 30 min., at a distance of 48 
niles; and from Clarence Town, N.E. 27 deg., 
the distance being 31 miles and a-half; while the 
nearest point from the mainland is only about 20 
niles. From the proximity to the equinoctial, 
there is only 14 minutes difference between the 
longest and shortest day; and the temperature is 
so equable, that the thermometer, throughout the 
ge varies more than 10 degrees in the 24 

. The spring-tides have a rise and fall of 
about seven or eight feet ; and it is high water all 
round the island at the full and change of the 
moon, at half after four o’clock. During our 
absence, the first house erected in the settlement 
hd been completed; and Mr. Glover, who was to 
inhabit it at the time of our return, had invited his 
friends to the house-warming, This house con- 
sisted of only one floor, twenty feet square, and 
built on piles, with a store-room beneath, the 
tides of which are constituted by the piles. Ten 
other houses, of similar forms and dimensions, 
wein the progress of construction, besides six 
lager ones of forty feet square each, and the 
block-house, which measures fifty by thirty; the 
whole consisting of single floors, with store-rooms 
underneath. 

Saturday, Dec. 15.—The system of labour 
mong the workmen is to commence at six in the 
morning, and leave off at eleven for dinner, re- 
commencing at one, aud concluding at half-past 
fre; after which, during the remainder of the 
tay, they are allowed to amuse themselves. The 

bourers and mechanics have been formed into a 
nilitia-corps, under the command of Captain 
Harrison, with the rank of Major, and are occa- 
tionally taught to march en militaire, and exer- 
tise with the pike, which is at present their only 
Weapon,—the den having but twenty muskets 
‘spare, which have been distributed to the arti- 
fcers who came out with us from England. 

This afternoon, our transport, the Diadem, sailed 
for Cape Coast Castle. In the evening, an alarm 
“fire took place in consequence of the flames of 
‘me burning brush-wood accidentally communi- 
‘ting themselves to one of the huts. They were 





extinguished, however, without any serious injury 
having been sustained. 

Monday, Dec. \7.—The Diadem, which sailed 
on Saturday, was detained during the whole of 
yesterday within sight of the island; but, about 
noon to-day, afresh wind springing up from the 
eastward, she was soon out of sight. A few days 
since, our gardener, while digging in Paradise, 
(the name given to our garden-ground,) turned 
up a Spanish copper-coin of Charles IIL, dated 
1774, probably a relic of some ship which had 
touched here for water. 

Tuesday, Dec. 18.—Anderson, a black soldier 

of the Royal African Corps, whom I have pre- 
viously mentioned as an interpreter with the na- 
tives on our arrival here, was to-day found sleep- 
ing at his post, and committed to the guard-house, 
from whence he contrived to escape into the 
woods, with a view of seeking the protection of the 
natives. Another black soldier of the same corps 
was punished this morning for having quitted his 
post, and lost his musket, a few days since, in the 
following manner: A party of Kroomen being 
employed in cutting down wood, some of the na- 
tives contrived to steal an axe and bill-hook. The 
theft, however, was immediately detected, and a 
scuffle ensued, during which this soldier, who was 
a sentinel near the spot, threw down his musket, 
and ran away. The musket was taken possession 
of by a native, but subsequently recovered by a 
Krooman, not, however, without his first receiving 
a severe cut on his hand by the knife of the native. 
After throwing a few spears, one of which slightly 
wounded the head Krooman, the natives got clear 
off with the bill-hook and axe. A spear was also 
thrown at Mr. Davis, the master’s assistant, who 
was accidentally passing at the time, and whom 
one of the natives had even the audacity to attempt 
to make prisoner,—a fate which he only escaped 
in consequence of his shirt giving way under the 
grasp. 
When this affair was made known to Captain 
Harrison, he immediately proceeded to the mar- 
ket-place, and, finding some chiefs there, commu- 
nicated to them what had happened. Cut-throat, 
who was present, instantly arose, and, after mak- 
ing a speech to his countrymen, formed them into 
line, each being armed with the usual number of 
spears. After singing a war-song, and making 
three circular tours or evolutions, the whole 
started off in quest of the thieves, and, in less than 
an hour, returned with the axe and bill-hook. 
Some few days after this event, one of the natives, 
who had taken an active part in it, had the ef- 
frontery to enter our lines for the purpose of sell- 
ing his palm-wine, when he was immediately re- 
cognised by the Kroomen, and conducted a pri- 
soner to Captain Harrison, who sent him on board 
the Eden, where he was put into irons. This man 
was obnoxious to justice, however, for a previous 
offence, namely for having struck Mr. Jefferys 
two severe blows with a stick about a month since, 
which had compelled him to give up the pur- 
suit of a fellow who had been endeavouring to im- 
pose two calabashes of water upon him instead of 
palm-wjne. 

During the Jast week, we have had little com- 
munication with the natiyes, and our supplies of 
palm-wine, &c., have consequently run short. 
his circumstance, we are informed, is attributa- 
ble to their being occupied in the yam-plantations. 
I am inclined to infer, that, if the necessity really 
exist for thus employing the whole of the inha- 
bitants in the culture of this root, the population 
of the island is not so great as we had been led to 
consider it. 

Wednesday, Dec 19.—At half past one this 
morning, a loud splash was heard in the water, 
succeeded by the cry of, ‘ A man overboard.” A 
boat was immediately sent out, which, aided by 
the phosphorescence of the watcr, discovered some 
ope swimming towards the shore. On approaching 
him, he turned round in the direction of the Eden ; 
and, when within twenty yards of her, all at once 
disappeared, and was not seen afterwards. On 





ep it was found that the native prisoner wha 
had been confined in irons on the forecastle, for 
his participation in the affray I have so lately de- 
scribed, had contrived to effect his escape. To 
accomplish this, he had put his hand down the 
scuttle over the coppers, and taken from thence 
the iron that turns the handles of the dischargers. 
With the point of this he had contrived to break 
off one of the sides of the padlock which secured 
his fetters, and thus to set himself at liberty ; then, 
crossing the deck to the gangway, opposite to 
where the sentry was placed, he mounted the rail- 
ings, and immediately plunged into the sea. It is 
singular, with respect to this prisoner, that his 
countrymen showed very little solicitude about 
him ; and we have some reason to think that he 
was no favourite with them on some account or 
other. When they did inquire after him, it was to 
know whether we had not cut his throat. The 
King of Baracouta’s brother once asked Captain 
Owen what he intended to do with him; and, on 
being informed that he meant to keep him for a 
time in irons, and then, after a gentle flagellation, 
dismiss him, expressed his astonishment at this 
lenity, and made signs that we ought to cut his 
throat. It is true we sometimes had, as might be 
expected, very different versions of the signs of 
these natives ; but, in the present instance, they 
could not well be misunderstood. 

Captain Owen, attended by a small party of ma- 
rines, went on shore to-day to hold a Court of In- 
quiry on twelve African soldiers, for refusing to 
attend the punishment of their countryman (an 
Ashantee) on the preceding day. They were found 
guilty, and sentenced to receive three hundred 
lashes each. After a part of this punishment had 
been inflicted, they were sent on board the Eden} 

Thursday, Dec. 20.—Anderson, the African 
soldier, who escaped from confinement on Tues- 
day, was met in the woods this morning by a 
serjeant of his company, to whom he imme- 
diately surrendered himself, and who placed him 
under charge of another soldier. Apprehensive, 
however, of the consequences of his double of- 
fence, he shortly after contrived to give his guard 
the slip, and again effected his escape. The 
above-mentioned serjeant also detected a labourer 
in the act of lowering a piece of iron from a cliff, 
with the intention of selling it to the natives, 
whose canoes were lying off the beach. Having 
first secured the offender, he then fired his mus- 
ket at one of the canoes, without injuring, or in- 
tending to injure, the men whom it coatained; 
the aim was, however, so unerring, that the ball 
penetrated through the bottom of the canoe, 
near to its middle, in such a manner that it imme; 

diately began to fill with water ; this terrified the 

natives so much, that they all leaped overboard, 
and, swimming to another canoe, left their own 
with its cargo of sheep, fowls, &c. &c., to its fate. 
This might truly be termed a good shot! 

In the afternoon | went on shore at Adelaide 
Point, where, it has been said by some, the Spa- 
niards had a battery. Whether this be true or not, 
the spot is well on gp for one; it is, however, 
now entirely covered over with remarkably thick 
brushwood, which Captain Owen has ordered tg 
be cleared off, with the intention of forming 
road through the woads to Longfield. Hospital 
Adjutant Cowen has to-day found a silver Spanish 
coin, near the same spot, in Paradise, where the 
copper one before-mentioned was discovered, and 
which bears the same date. 

Friday, Dec. 2\.—This morning, Matthew E1- 
wood died, after an illness of 25 days. His com- 
plaint is supposed to have been a remittent fever, 
taken while he was my companion in my visit into 
the interior. On the second day after our return, 
he was seized with pains in his head and chest, and 
on the next took to his bed, from which he never 
rose again, excepting on the day previous to his 
death, when, under a state of mental aberration, 
he privately took off his shirt, and threw himself 
from out of the port-hole near his bed into the 
sea; he was soon taken up, but his delirium con. 
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tinued until he expired. At five this afternoon 
he was buried in Paradise. My other compa- 
nion, John Debenham, has also been ill ever 
since our return, with an ulcerated leg, occa- 
sioned by the bites of insects, and which, at 
present, shows little disposition to hea). 

Saturday, Dec. 22.—A sheep was killed this 
morning, one of whose hind quarters weighed 
four pounds and two ounces, and which, although 
not fat, was one of the largest native sheep we have 
yet met with. About a fortnight since five were 
slaughtered, which altogether weighed but sixty 
pounds, and, consequently, averaged only twelve 
pounds each. 

Sunday, Dec. 23.—During the last week we 
have experienced much thunder and lightning. 
Our fishermen attribute their want of success to 
this cause ; for the fishery has been unusually un- 
productive. Early this morning it began to rain, 
and for an hour continued to do so more heavily 
than any of us had before witnessed, after which 
a smaller rain continued until eleven o’clock, 
when it cleared off, and the remainder of the day 
was fine. In the evening, a number of native 
fishing-boats assembled between Point William 
and the Eden, and as their proceedings on the oc- 
casion particularly attracted our attention, I shall 
take this opportunity of describing the peculiar 
method of fishing which they make use of: 

A company of canoes, containing from three to 
twelve men each, put out to sea, and look fora 
shoal of fish ; when discovered, they surround it 
on all sides, and, shouting and splashing the water 
with their paddles in every direction, endeavour 
to drive it towards a centre. This done, they 
commence fishing, using for the bait a small fish 
with which they are previously provided, and of 
which they occasionally throw a few into the 
midst of the shoal.* The fish appeared to take 
this bait very eagerly ; but, as the hooks which the 
natives use are made of bone or nails, and with- 
out barbs,t not more than half the number struck 
in the first instance, are eventually secured. ‘Two 
men paddle the canoe in the direction of the 
shoal, while the remainder are occupied in fishing. 
Captain Owen ordered out his boat, and pulled 
towards the party, when we were much interested 
with their operations and success. At his invita- 
tion, the fishing having concluded, one of the ca- 
noes brought us some very fine fish, apparently of 
the bream kind, and weighing from two to three 
pounds each. This was the first time I ever knew 
fish caught in deep water at sea with a rod and 
line. 

Monday, Dec. 24.—In the course of the day, a 
party of natives brought on board three black 
men, natives of the Island of St. Thomas, who, 
six months before, had taken refuge in Fernando 
Po, under the following circumstances : While oc- 
cupied in fishing in a small canoe, a strong wind 
arose which drove them out to sea. Unable to 
contend against the power of the gale, they deemed 
it prudent to keep the canoe before it, and even 
assist with their paddles, in hopes of sooner falling 
in with land, and thus escaping from starvation. 
In this manner they continued drifting for eight 
days without fresh water, or any kind of provision, 
excepting the few fish they had caught before the 
gale arose, the greater part of which were thrown 
overboard, in consequence of their getting into a 
state of excessive putridity. At length they came 
in sight of Fernando Po. Some of the natives 
came off to them in their canoes, and took them 
ashore on the eastern part of the island. Here 
they had been compelled to remain, devoid of all 
hope or prospect of revisiting their native land, 
until they saw our steam-vessel making its late 





* These baits are taken by means of nets, with very 
small meshes, which, being Jaid out in the sea, are 
dragged on shore by the natives, who jump out of their 
canoes for that purpose. 

+ We have met with some hooks made from that 
part of the solid wood of a prickly tree, or shrub, 
whence the thorn grows, and which process formed the 
pointed part of the hook. 





circumnavigation of the island. This opened to 
them a new and cheering prospect ; and they de- 
termined to attempt reaching our settlement over- 
land, by travelling at night, and secreting them- 
selves during the day, in order that the natives 
might not interrupt their escape. Previously to 
the discovery of our steam-vessel, they had fre- 
quently heard the reports of our morning and 
evening guns: this had led them to the belief, 
that some Europeans were resident on the is- 
land, and now afforded them the proper line of 
direction for their march, After travelling for 
three nights, and at the time of their approaching 
our settlement, they were discovered by the na- 
tives, who, in the first instance, attempted to force 
them back to their former residence. The poor 
creatures, however, made so much noise and re- 
sistance, that, apprehending the fact would tran- 
spire and excite our displeasure, it was at length 
determined to conduct them to us. One of them 
was a Fantee, and had resided at the Duteh set- 
tlement of Elmina, where a black man of our 
party, who was no less a personage than a son of 
the King of Cape Coast, although now discharg- 
ing the humble office of gun-room steward of the 
Eden, had frequently seen him. 

At the time these men arrived on board, seve- 
ral natives were with us, and among the rest our 
good friend Cut-throat. No sooner did the 
Fantee fix his eyes upon him, than, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, they began to flash with in- 
dignation, while the countenance of Cut-throat 
assumed proportionably the expression of sheep- 
ishness.. The cause of this proved to be, that, on 
their first landing on the island, our old friend 
had stolen a shirt from him: in other respects, 
however, [ believe they had little reason to com- 
plain of the treatment they experienced ; for they 
had not been compelled to. work otherwise than 
by occasionally assisting in the fishing parties, 
and they had been permitted to reside in their own 
huts ; it is true, on the other hand, that they had 
little hospitality to be grateful for, having being 
compelled to subsist on a scanty supply of yams 
and palm-wine. 

During the last week, the natives had, without 
any apparent reason, absented themselves from us ; 
to-day, however, they have returned in great num- 
bers, and among the rest, our old friend Cut-throat, 
bearing with him. a large gash on his forehead. He 
gave us to understand that there had been some 
warfare between the various tribes coneerning 
a quantity of iron, probably that which Chame- 
leon’s party had stolen from Messrs. Vidal and 
Jefferys. 

[To be Continued. } 


THE WELL OF DELIVERANCE. 
(From the German of Krummacher.) 


At Damascus, in the land of Aram, there lived 
a man of the name of Baruch, who was so famous 
throughout the whole land for his wealth; that it 
Was customary to say proverbially of any one who 
was supposed to be blessed of Heaven, that he was 
‘numbered with the just Baruch ;’ for the trea- 
sures of India and Arabia were at his command, 
and he dwelt in a glorious palace, the foundations 
of which were of polished marble, and its apart- 
ments adorned with costly tapestry ; and his pos- 
sessions were without bound. In addition to these 
great sources of happiness, God had granted him 
another,—an amiable wife, and seven lovely chil- 
dren. Nevertheless, peace and content were 
strangers to his heart. In the hope of attaining 
to happiness, he was continually increasing the 
splendour and beauty of his house ; but he became 
daily more unhappy, until sleep at length entirely 
deserted his eyes. 

And Baruch said within himself, ‘ What is life 
tome? It can bestow on me neither increase of 
renown, nor contentment with what I enjoy: wealth 
I have possessed from my youth, but I have found 
now that all is vanity under the sun, and T am dis- 
gusted with the world. 

Thus went Baruch about, not only discontented 





Tied 


himself, but spreading discontent through " 
tr 


family ; so that it was said of him, ‘he way ont he 
with an evil spirit,’ and he began to think A pay 
ing his troubles and his days together. 

Now, Baruch had heard that in the ¢ij 
Memphis, in the land of Mizraim, there. dwelt, 
wise man, who was a prophet, and whom God had 
endued with so great a share of wisdom, thathis 
counsel was sought in every kind of afiliction, ang 
Baruch determined to visit him, and to solicit his 
advice ; and Baruch called the faithfullest of hj, 
servants, Who was named Malchi, and said, ‘Go: 
prepare we two camels, and load one of them with 
gold and silver, and precious stones, and costly 
spices of Arabia.’ And Malchi did as his master 
had bidden him. And Baruch blessed hig. wife 
and his children, and made himself ready, he and 
his servant, and they travelled from thence aye 
the mountsins, through the desart, towards 
Mizraim. Thus, they travelled with their beasts 
for fourteen successive days; but they reached not 
the land of their destination. For the angel of 
the Lord had struck them both with blindness, g9 
that they had lest their way, and knew not the 
right from the left. And they and their beasts be. 
came exceedingly thirsty; for they were wander. 
ing in the desart far from any well or spring, and 
they were obliged to collect the dew of night in 
their cloaks, and to suck them in order to moisten 
their lips. Then Baruch sighed and said, ‘ Would 
[ not willingly give all the treasures that the camel 
carries, with much more out of my treasuries at 
Damascus, for a cup of the water which flows out 
of marble and porphyry in my garden; or all the 
costly wines in my a. for one small well that 
might refresh our tongues.’ Thus sighed Baruch, 
and the day was sultry, and the heat increased, 
and they thirsted more, and became very. faint. 
At last thev slew one of the camels ; but they found 
in it scarcely sufficient water to afford them re. 
freshment for the moment. 

Then Baruch opened his mouth and said: * Ah! 
thou, my true servant and companion, have! 
brought thee hither that thou shouldest perish for 
my sake? At home, in my discontentedness, | 
was a plague to my house, and to thee now, my 
faithful Malehi, am I an angel of destruction in 
the desart. And sufferest thou, nevertheless, like 
a lamb that openeth not its mouth against its 
slaughterer, and murmurest thou not against thy 
destroyer, who, for thy faithfulness, bringeth upon 
thee a curse? O Malchi! how shall I recom. 
pense thee? ’—Thus spake Baruch. And Malehi 
answered and said: ‘ Why should I not willingly 
follow my lord even unto death? Have I eaten of 
his bread and drunk of his wine until this day? 
Have I shared the days of his prosperity?» W 
then should I refuse to share his adversity? 4 
that God would but take my life as a ransom 
for thine! I am but a single man, but thou hast 
a wife and seven children to Jament thee.’ And, 
when Malchi had spoken these words, he could 
proceed no farther; for his soul became faint, and 
he sank upon the ground. And then was Baruch 
afflicted at heart, and fell upon his face in ‘his 
grief, and wept, and cried: ‘O Lord, Lord, 
God of heaven and of earth, destroy me! ford 
am not worthy of the compassion which thou 
hast shown towards me, and the burden of my 
sins bears heavy upon my soul.’ And after! Be 
ruch had said these words, he was silent and 
wept much. Lo! then fell a sound upon his 
ears like the rippling of a little spring of water 
among the rocks. And Baruch lift up his head, 
and listened : the camel also raised its head, 
turned its cars toward the point from whence'the 
sound proceeded, and approached the rock. And 
Baruch exclaimed: ‘ Will the angel of the Lord, 
then, perform a miracle, and open the rock inthe 
midst of the wilderness, to deliver us frpm de- 
struction?’ Thus spake Baruch, and approached; 
and behold! at the foot of the rock burst forth 
lovely little spring of clear water, and it stream 
cool and plentifully before him. Then fell Baruch 
again upon his face, and cried: ‘O Lord God, 
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= know I in truth that thou art merciful and 
at his cent; for thou performest a miracle for me, 
ubled I am not worthy of thy congue Y Ba- 
“end. , however, drank not himself of the well, but 





brought hastily a cup, and filled it, and carried it 





ty, of IM i his servant Malchi, and bathed his temples, and 
Welta ff goistened his lips. Then Malchi opened his eyes, 





gd beheld his lord. And Baruch fell upon his 










at: his and wept for joy ; and exclaimed, ‘O Mal- 
» and 4)! the friend of my heart, no more my servant ! 
it his [rejoice that IT have found thee! See, the 
of his of the Lord hath shown to us a little well! 
‘Go! ff prnk, therefore, and refresh thy soul, for thou 
With MH jest and I also live!’ And, after Malchi had 
eoatly ff juok, his soul was refreshed ; and Baruch led him 
naster MH the well, and they took food, which they had 






Wife Hi prought with them on the camel, and sat in the cool 
1e and HF atmosphere of the well, and ate and drank, and 
e aver Ml yere satisfied. And they gave also to drink unto 






ieir beasts, and were delivered at once out of all 








beasts fH weir difficulties ; and their souls were refreshed 
ed not MH ad strengthened. And they remained on the 
gel of Mame spot during the night until the following 
88, 80 Hay 





And at the sun-rise, Malchi said to Baruch his 




































































sts be. Hi ind, ‘Behold the sun hath risen! If it be thy 
ander. & vill, [ fill the bottle, and we go forwards to the 
y, and het, in the land of Mizraim, toward even. 
ght in Yecannot have far to go.” Then Baruch smiled 
uisten HH on his faithful servant Malchi, and took him by 
W ould thehand, and said, ‘ My brother Malchi, not so. 
¢amel § Behold, the Lord hath given me the wisdom that 
ries at H {sought after! What need have we of the pro- 
WS Out in Mizraim? Come, we will to-morrow re- 
all the ff ince the way which we have come.’ Whereupon 
‘ll that filled the bottle with fresh water, and gave 
aruch, Mi drink unto the camel, and drank themselves, 
eased, Hind marked the spring which had saved them 
faint. Hi from destruction, and went joyfully on their way. 
‘found i When they arrived at Damascus, Thirza, Baruch’s 
mM e- H yife, was sitting before the door of the house, 
with their seven children, under the palm-trees ; 
- * Ah! ff and she was startled when she saw Baruch and his 
have | § servant Malchi. And Baruch embraced his wife 
‘ish for § and his children, and wept for joy. Then Thirza 
ness, 1 MH lift up her voice, and said, ‘ Blessed be the wise 
yw, iny man of Mizraim, that hath sent you so soon back ; 
tion in Band blessed be Baruch my beloved! For, lo! 
ss, like J thy appearance is altered, and thy countenance 
nst its J shineth upon me, like an angel of peace. But 
ast thy ell me the name of the godly man who has re- 
h upon H stored contentment to thy soul, that I may bless 
recom- it’ Then Baruch smiled, and related all that had 
Malchi happened to him and to Malchi from beginning 
illingly Bend. In continuance, he said, Behold! not a 
aten of Mma, or a prophet, but Grod himself, hath in- 
s day? Bstructed me. In the desert have [ learnt humility 
? Wh of heart ; in the well, I have learnt the compassion 
ty? i of the All-merciful, and his goodness ; and in my 
ransom @servant, | have found a man and afriend. And 
ou hast after this, I have returned to you again, and bring 
And, § peace in my breast, which is more precious than 
e could §goldand silver, and which my wealth was insuf- 
int, and Mi ficient to procure me.’ Thus said Baruch ; and 
Baruch §his behaviour was courteous, and pure, and up- 
in ‘his Bright, unto the end of his days. And with his 
, measures he did good far about in the whole land, 
! ford Gandthere was not a poor man whom he did not 
hh thow Bhelp in his necessity. And the poor man said, 
of my §vhen he was assisted, ‘ Well may it prosper with 
rer! Ba Biwt Baruch; for he is our blessed of the Lord, 
nt and Bad from himself come blessings.’ But he said, 
pon his @‘Behold! the well hath taught me this.’ And 
¢ watet "hen a year had passed away, he visited the well 
s head, Brith Malchi, his friend, and his wife and children ; 
ul, and Bud he consecrated the well, and built near it an 
nce'the HM for the pilgrims of the desart. And he named 
<. And Hite well Boor Repah, that is, The Well of Deliver- 
é Lord, @%e. Thus is it called at the present day. 
k inthe 
pm de- Aprize of 1,000 francs has been offered by the So- 
pached; Bicety of Christian Morality at Paris, for the best me- 
forth 4 mir on the state of the law in France, relative to 
reamed Mrtigious liberty, such as it ought to be according to 
Baruch ff % charter. 











A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 


CONTAINING A NARRATIVE OF A REMARKABLE 
DREAM. 


(Every reader of Gibbon will perceive that the interest of the 
following paper, which we have received from an able Corre- 
spondent, is much more literary than political. This is our 
excuse for inserting it, as we have always been anxious (and 
of late still more so than ever) to avoid any subject even 
remotely bearing on politics.—Ep.} 


Mr. Epiror,—As ‘The London Magazine’ 
informs its readers that ‘The Atheneum’ has 
fallen into the hands of a set of dreaming mys- 
ties, I have thought that it would be proper to 
send you this account of a remarkable dreain. 

The other day, after reading in the paper the 

roceedings of the county meeting at Maidstone, 

happened to take up the volume of Gibbon 
which tells the story of the Crusades. 1 do not 
exactly recollect whether, in my waking hours, 
I had instituted any comparison between the sub- 
jects of my studies; but, in the course of an ac- 
cidental nap which surprised me soon afterwards, 
I beeame sensible of a curious medley in my 
brain of the History of the Holy War and the 
Brunswick Clubs. This confusion of recollec- 
tions only subsided by the appearance of a little, 
punchy, pug-nosed figure, dressed in the costume 
of the latter part of the last century, who seated 
himself on a pile of books at the end of the 
table, and took from his pocket an octavo volume. 
Methought that he bade me, with a dignified 
suavity which I durst not disobey, prepare to 
write after his dictation : he read, or appeared to 
read, out of the book which he held in his hand : 
and, when I awoke, I was surprised to find that I 
had stained my paper with somnolent calligraphy, 
and had written down the following words, which 
the vision seemed to utter : 

History or THE E1rGHTH CRUSADE ; 
(Extracted from a * History of the Decline and Fall 
of the British Empire.’) 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, the 
religious dissensions of Ireland, of which we 
have given this description, excited the alarm and 
indignation of the Protestants of England. The 
spirit of chivalry, * which a military Government 
had a natural tendency to nurture, was provoked 
by the insolence of the Irish peasantry; and the 
fervour of religious zeal was excited in behalf of 
the oppressed Protestant Church of Ireland. ‘The 
merit, or blame, of rousing the European nations 
to defend the sepulchre of Christ, has been 
ascribed by all historians to the sole efforts of 
Peter the Hermit. In an age more prolific of 
the moral and intellectual qualities which belong 
to the missionaries of religious war, we are at a 
loss to determine to which of many candidates 
we shall adjudge the vacant crown of the ancient 
preacher. The efforts of Harcourt the Baronet, 
which may safely be pronounced to be in the true 
spirit of his great monastic prototype, were, how- 
ever, circumscribed by the limits of the soil and 
Protestantism of his native land. The’ Lord of 
Lorton described to the assembled Peers of Eng- 
land, in pathetic terms, the sufferings of the per- 
secuted Protestants of Ircland. But his want of 
that success which no wisdom or zeal can com- 
mand, prevents the parallel from being complete. 
And, though we cannot deny to the pious Baron 
of Farnham, the praise of showing every inclina- 
tion to oppose the Popish infidels with fire and 
sword, the accuracy of history compels us to own, 





* See an interesting account of the nature of chi- 
valry, ina humorous work on the French Revolution, 
by the celebrated Burke. 

+ He was the leader of a religious and military order 
called by the name of Orangemen. For an account of 
his proceedings, consult the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth volume of the ‘ Scriptores Londinenses.’ The 
reader may also peruse with pleasure the account of 
Sir Hudibras, in the poem of that name, written by 
the famous Bishop Butler. The piety, or credulity, of 
some writers has led them to suppose, that this was a 
prophetic account of Sir Harcourt; but reason and 
Cobbett teach us that the resemblance was accidental. 





that he has long confined his labours to the peace- 
ful conversion of the disciples of transubstantia- 
tion, by the distribution of Protestant cattle.* 

But, in the year 1828, the capital of England 
was visited by Peter,t Archbishop of Tuam, in 
tlre province of Connaught, in the discharge of 
his cyclical duties of representative of the Irish 
metropolitans. 

His resentment and sympathy were excited by 
the diminution of his own rents, and the precarious 
payment of tithes. He obtained the general repu- 
tation of a bigot and a fanatic; but, as his mad- 
ness was but a slight exaggeration of the folly of 
his party, he was ap lauded by the High Church- 
men of England, and encouraged to speak on the 
debate on the Catholic Question. On the night 
of that debate, he went down to the House of 
Lords with a ready-made speech, and a daring 
resolution of giving it utterance. His cap was in 
his hand, and his wig was on his head : his plump 
body was arrayed in the lawn robes of his order ; 
and the coach in which he rode was sanctified in 
the eye of the mob by the wealth which it denoted. 
History, which has preserved a minute descrip- 
tion of the contemptible appearance and stirring 
eloquence of the hermit of Picardy, has failed of 
giving us any idea of the person and oratory of 
the metropolitan of Connaught. But we may 
imagine that nature had stamped on his form the 
outward and visible signs of his birth, his profes- 
sion, and his character ; and we may conceive that 
he displayed the portly plumpness of episcopacy ; 
that he had the dull heavy eye of noble birth ; and 
that he possessed the monotonous prolixity of 
speech which seldom fails to accompany conceit 
and fanaticism. For two hours of a half the 
dreadless archbishop held his way through a long 
polemical journey, which threatened to continue, 
like that of Abdiel, all night, and had some chance 
of being pursued in the same solitary earnestness 
as that of the faithful seraph. The orator moved 
his hearers with various feelings at various times. 
When, in the first burst of theological impetuosity, 
he rushed, like another Balboa, knee-deep inte 
the boundless ocean of Church history, his audience 
were startled at his boldness, until their astonish- 
ment subsided into compassion at seeing him en- 
gaged in a task too arduous for his age and in- 
abilities. When he was seen proceeding on his 
path with undaunted zeal and unflagging strength, 
the surrounding Peers trembled with a pardon- 
able selfishness for themselves. He - conducted 
them in calm slumber through the mazy question 
of transubstantiation : they awoke to give an in- 
credulous smile at his ironical reasonings against 
the propriety of inflicting penance: their good- 
humour was increased by his exposure of the hor- 
rors of idolatry: his reference to Moses was re- 
ccived with a laughter which might seem to emu- 
late the obstinate disrespect of the ancient Jews : 
and, during each of his repetitions of the second 
commandment, the fast and furious mirth of the 
laity might be contrasted with the decorous simile 
that curled on the lips of the episcopal bench. 
But, when he stood on the verge of purgatory, the 
universal house trembled ; and, when kindling at 
the certain prospect of the eternity of hell-fire, 
he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, ‘I could go on 
about purgatory for hours,’—the horror which the 
threat excited subsided into humble gratitude at 








* See the sneers of the writers collected in ‘ Scrip- 
tores Londinenses,’ where it is boldly asserted, that 
the Protestant Reformation in lreland, of which Farn- 
ham was the Luther, was promoted by the unscriptural 
means of giving a cow to every convert from Catho- 
licism. ‘ What means this lowing of oxen in mine 
ears ?’ said the Prophet to Saul. Among the preachers 
of the Protestant crusade may be mentioned the names 
of Dr. Southey, the author of ‘ Wat Tyler,’ and the 
‘Vision of Judgment,’ Dr. Phillpotts, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Kenyon, Lethbridge, Colchester, 
Evans, Inglis, Gooch, and Edward Irving. The reader 
may compare with the speeches of these orators, Buf- 
fon's cloquent description of the Ass. 

+ This is not the name commonly given to the Arch- 
bishop ; I make the alteration meo periculo, 
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the merciful declaration that it was not his inten- 
tion to exercise the dreadful power with which he 
felt himself invested. His ignorance of history 
and art was compensated by bold assumption, and 
a firm reliance on the equal ignorance of his au- 
ditors. The most perfect mountebank of Green- 
wich Fair might have envied the success of his 
eloquence; and Grimaldi might have acknow- 
ledged, without shame, that his most laborious 
exertions had never diffused ‘such universal mirth 
as was excited by the calm and easy preaching of 
the grave archbishop. 

The harangue of the Archbishop, and the reports 
of fresh atrocities perpetrated by the Catholic 
leaders, roused the enthusiasm of the English 
Protestants. The Protestant mind received an 
excitement worthy of the cause which produced 
it. The news that the Catholic O’Connell had 
dared to oppose a Cabinet Minister, and had 
been eleeted for the county of Clare, carried the 
alarm of the Established Church to the highest 

itch. And the supporters of Church and State, 
in the.terrors of an uncertainty which approached 
nearly to despondency, placed their sole reliance 
in the wisdom of Eldon and the energy of the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

It is a common sneer of the advocates of the 
Romish Church, that the Protestants, by denying 
the authority of an infallible head, have subjected 
themselves to the inconveniences which result 
from having no leader or many. This charge, 
which might have applied, in a slight degree, to the 
Protestant party in the year 1828, could not have 
been fairly urged against them during the lifetime 
of the Duke of York. The conduct of that Prince 
had always been admired by his party as com- 
pletely without reason as without examination ; 
and no Pope had ever been honoured by a more 
implicit adoption of opinions which were support- 
ed by so little argument. In an assembly of the 
House of Lords he had sworn a solemn oath, in 
the presence of approving bishops, of eternal en- 
mity to the Catholics.* By what measures he had 
designed to carry into effect his immortal hatred, 
history has forgotten to record. While the benevo- 
lence of his disposition, and the active patriotism 
which he had often displayed, prevent us from 
supposing that he could ever have originated the 
design of a religious war, we may collect from the 
dark hints of contemporary historians, their fears 
that there was no plan of preventing Catholic 
Emancipation so mischievous or so absurd, that he 
might not have been induced by evil advisers to 
assist, or even take the lead, in its execution. On 
jhe death of this Prince, his vacant place of Pro- 
testant Pope had been accorded to the Duke of 
Cumberland, who, though not next by birth in 
the royal line, was second in his zeal for Church 
and State. 

George, Duke of Cumberland, was by many of 
his partisans confounded with St. George, the pa- 

ron saint of England ; and, while philogophy for- 
bids us to confound idensity with similarity, or to 
helieye in the ayatar of the Champion of England, 
we may trace with wonder and delight the various 
resemblances which history points out between the 
characters of the British prince and the Cappado- 
cian bishop.t The Duke of Cumberland, after a 
long absence on the Continent, returned tq his 
country in }828. During the short time that he 
* An amusing collection of rash oaths might be 
ypade, beginning with Jepthah’s rash yow. Jn this list 
might be included the famous vow against clean linen, 
made by Queen Jsabelle, and immortalized by history 
and the silks of France; the oath of the Vicomte de 
Mirabeau, that he would never leave his seat in the 
House of Peers, at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion ; the celebrated Hunt's affidavit before the Lord 
Mayor, of eternal constancy to annual Parliaments and 
universal suffrage: and the Duke of York’s solemn 
oath. 

+ See the Catholic legends of George of Cappadocia. 
1 will not refer the reader to the malicious calumnies of 
Mosheim, whose portrait of the Bishop bears no re- 
semblance to the Duke. 








remained there, he showed that he was possessed 
of all the hereditary talents of the House of Bruns- 
wick, of all the respect to which his virtues had 
entitled him, and of all the popularity which has 
always been accorded by the Englis ‘ople to 
those of their countrymen who have adopted the 
naanners and the appearance of foreigners. Unfor- 
tunately, the Duke was compelled to leave his 
country, from the fatal necessity of giving his son 
a foreigu education, in compliance with the pro- 
mises of the Ministers and the wishes of the Eng- 
lish people. But, during his stay, he had heard the 
words of the preacher of Tuam. He had formed 
a great design, proportioned to the magnitude of 
the pontifical oratory; and, ere his departure for 
another climate, he imparted to Lord Eldon, with 
the delegated authority of Protestant Pope, a plan 
which, under the mysterious name of a Brunswick 
Club, imperfectly concealed the gigantic linea- 
ments of a Protestant crusade. 

The Protestant crusade was, like the first. cru- 
sade against the Infidels, composed of different 
expeditions, in which the religious warriors em- 
barked without any settled plan, but animated only 
by the vague suggestions of their valour and their 
zeal. The first assemblage of the holy warriors 
issued’ from London; and, from the imperfect 
light which history throws on their exploits, I re- 
cognise a resemblance to the crusaders of the 
eleventh century, so great as almost to suggest a 
belief that it arose from intentional imitation. 
Like their ancient models, the plans of this first 
detachment showed much zeal and little prudence. 
As the hordes of Peter the Hermit were, ina short 
time, dispersed by want and misconduct amid the 
wilds of Bulgaria and the deserts of Asia, so the 
bands of the Protestants were; in two short months, 
scattered abroad over the shooting counties of 
England and Scotland; and, as they might have 
had other leaders, I can only account for the fact 
that the Protestant crusaders put themselves under 
the guidance of the Marquis of C-— and Lord 
K , by supposing that they had heard of, and 
imitated, the fanatical folly which induced 200,000 
of the predecessors of Godfrey of Bouillon to 
march forth under the command of a goose and a 
goat.* 

The next remarkable step which was taken by 
the Protestant leaders, was the assemblage of a 
large body of persons at the principa) town of the 
county of Kent. From the similarity which mo- 
dern historians have perceived between this meet, 
ing and the famous Council of Clermont, they 
have dignified it with the title of the Council of 
Maidstone. To open the meeting in person did 
not suit the cxutious policy which wisdom or 





timidity might dictate to Pope Eldon.+ The Ear! 


of Winchelsea, a young nobleman of tried abilities, 
was commissioned to preach the crusade, and to 
preside as legate over the assembled freemen of 
Kens; but a military officer was, according to a 
custom which had prevailed since the Duke of 


| Wellington’s accession to power, elected as the 


nominal president. He was supported by the pre- 


; sence or sympathy of seven Peers of the realm ; 


six Baronets were enumerated among the absent 
or present well-wishers af the crusade; and the 
largest hall in the town could hardly contain the 
enormous crowd of country gentlemen, priests, 
and farmers, who were considered as only repre- 
senting a still more enormous mass of rural geal. 
All were acquainted with the object of the meet- 
ing; there were few who were not eager for its 
success ; and, when the Legate Winchelsea rose to 

* See Gibbon, vol. ii. 

+ I can find no grounds for the opinion advanced by 
sqme writers, that a bull of Pope Eldon was read at this 
meeting, and was the same as the famous letter of the 
Duke of Newcastle. There are two objections to this 
supposition: 1. That the letter does not begin with the 
formula of ‘ Stultus Stultorum,’ adopted by the Protest- 
ant Popes, and invariably used : 2. That the letter be- 
tokens a ducal degree of dulness and ferocity which was 
then customary only among dukes ; but it is certain 
that the epistle to Kenyon was much respected by the 
Orangemen, and placed among their canonical books. 
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speak, his eloquence was addressed to a-wel 
pared and impatient audience. 'Phé ofa 
interrupted with the shout of handreds, wig 
one voice, and in’ their rnstié idjom, exo 
aloud, * No Popery! no Popery!’* ¢ clog oT 
Brydges, who, as a Member oF Parliament, and 
General in the army, must have united to thee 
lantry of a warrior a thorough knowledge of thei ihe 
duties of a legislator, developed a luminous plaa, es  Phnis « 
in which the pacification of Ireland, which Was the fas saispal 0 
object of his labours, was to be attained by ie 
somewhat heterogeneous means of mas the pprtich is 
inhabitants of the country. ‘ The Catholics? of dot 
said, * have flung down the gauntlet ;’ ani gui 
shouts of, ‘ We're ready to take it up,’ which an br val 
swered him from everv part, amply supplied thei 
eloquent aposiopeesis of the orator. A timo aa from 
but prudent and perhaps humane, objection tothelhibly meg 
sanguinary denunciations of the Crusaders, was Int 
nade only to be rejected by the hold and ferocigys i cilations ¥ 
zeal of the assembled Knights ; (for'we must fowspiait the. 
use the language of chivalry ;) and a hoary barba.ge® 
rian of the name of Wells, having spurned with immer” 
disdain the pacific proposal, is recdrded to fiaye of nb 
exclaimed, with every mark of that exultationl’ sje mi 
with which the savage gloats over the. scent offs oie pe 
blood, ‘ If my days might be spared for the.,con-Muig in se 
flict, I should feel my very -heart’s-blood i 
within me, and fight up to my knees in blood? 

The resolutions of the assembly were as unani- 
mous as their feelings; and, when Brydges the 
Brainless+ reviewed the warriors of Kent on the 
banks of the Paddington Canal, he found that he 
was obeyed or followed by a countless host, which I. ot eh 
included within its ranks all those of the inhabit. Wey grit 
ants of Kent whom the imbecilities of youth, or of Bnis ‘was 
age had rendered susceptible of the charms of his Byis us, th 
eloquence. ' erson wh 

Here I awoke, and found my Gibbon open be. 
fore the table of contents, where the author em- FF 
merates, as subjects of discussion, ‘ The Justice of 
the Crusaders—their Spiritual Motives—Temporal §, 
and Carnal Motives.’ 

A Dreamer or Dreams. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 






* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 





But musical as is Apollo’s bate,” 0 

Comus, ‘s pho 
I.—ANIMATED NATURE. _ 
* And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the od fro 
sea, and over the fowl! of the air, and over the cattle, and over Ic 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’ —G enesis. . tind 
1. Anrmak MECHANICS. mit. the | 

A Suching Butterfly.—Few of the parts of insects.are Bproportio 
well understood, on account of their minuteness, as Biolet the 


well as from their want of analogy with the parts-of es tit 
vertebrate animals. The organs of taste in insects are 
accordingly, for the most part, but imperfeetly known. 





In some classes, the mechanism of the apparatus for pasa 
tasting is more evident, and exhibits a wise and won- ‘he sei ' 
derful contrivance. Reaumur, one of the best natural- spid 
ists the world ever produced, observed a brie ‘ } 
which he had in his study, alight upon a piece of lum ' 
sugar, unwind its spiral tongue, (lingua tubules, FF 
Kirby,) and begin to feed on it. Now it was evident, BCew. | 
that it could not draw up any sugar through its long Php 
narrow tube, till it was dissolved; and, by careful ob ques 
servation, he found that it actually discharged upon'the FF > 
sugar a drop of liquid, which dissolved a portion of the i ‘ 
sugar, and fitted it for being sucked op. We haveob- § “*W 
served the house-fly feed upon sugar in a similar way; JP, it « 
but we have not realised Reaumur’s observation of d Solo 
ejection of a liquid to dissolve the sugar. M: Lamarck have 
thinks that we cannot properly call this sucking, 45 'll- shou 
sects do not breathe through the month (‘Animauxsais 7 toils, 
Vertebres’) ; but may they not, even in this case, have 9M notice 
the power of exhausting the air in the tube, in a similar JP" abod 
way as fish diminish the air in the swim-bladder, ruc’ 
certainly is not by breathing. a 
* In this I recognise the ‘ Dieu le veut’ of the Cru- d sub 
saders of Clermont. ‘on 


+ Was this appellation borrowed from that of Walter 
the Pennyless ? 
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SB ZOOPHVTOLOGY. 
Colour of the Séu, produced by Animalcule.—in 
nd, Seas, about one part of the surface 
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‘the parallels of 74° and 80° is of an olive, or 
‘geen colour, which often occars in long bands, 
reams, from.a few miles to ten or fifteen miles in 


ct ehh, and from. two to three degrees of latitude in 


§, These belts of green water are frequently se- 

‘a8 distinctly from the transparent blue water, 
the waters of a large muddy river on entering the 
'Phis colour has been ascertained to be caused by 






h ssimal'of the medusa kind, from one-twentieth to 
au eth of an inch in diameter, the surface of 
4 thetic ‘ismarked with twelve distinct patches, or ne- 
tie of dots of a brownish colour, disposed in pairs, 
and! irs, or sixteen pairs, alternately composing one 
ind the the nebula. The body of the medusa is transparent, 
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or hair-like snbstances were more easily 
od, being of a darker colour. They varied in 
from a point to one-tenth of an inch, and, when 
highly magnified, were found to be beautifully monili- 
In the largest specimens these bead-like arti- 
alations were about thirty, and the diameter of each 
ut the 8-300th part of an inch. The number of 
asimalcule, particularly meduse, was found to 
immense, in olive-green sea-water, being about one- 
b of an inch asunder. A cubic inch of water 
of course, contain 64; a cubic foot, 110,592 ; and 
cubic mile, 23,888,000,000,000,000. Now, allowing 
one person could count a million of these animal- 
in seven days, which is barely within the reach of 
ibility, it would have required that 40,000 persons 
i bave started at the creation of the world to com- 
hete the. enumeration of those contained in a cubic 
nile of sea-water. 
3.—CoNncHOLoGy, 
Beautiful Light of the Glow-shell—-The animals 
ich inhabit shells of the genus Pholas, have the pro- 
of emitting a phosphorescent liquor which shines 
ith brilliancy, and illuminates whatever it touches. 
Mis ‘was observed even by the ancients ; and Pliny 
vis us, that the Pholas shines in the mouth of the 
son who eats it, and renders the hands and clothes 
minous when brought in contact with them. Many 
teresting experiments were made on this luminous 
iter by the Academicians of Bologna, and the cele- 
ted French naturalist, Reaumur. It was found that 
s brilliancy was in proportion to its freshness ; but, 
nin a dry state, the phosphorescence may be revived 
]the. application» of fresh or salt water, though 
ndy or ardent spirit of any kind immediately ex- 
inguishes it ; and all the acids destroy it entirely. The 
minous watery when-poured upon fresh calcined gyp- 
m, rock-crystal, or sugar, becomes more vivid. 
ik rendered luminous by the liquor loses its phos- 
orescence when mixed with sulphuric acid, but re- 
overs it on the addition’of carbonate of potash. A 
ingle pholas renders seven ounces of milk so beauti- 
lly luminous, that it makes all the surrounding ob- 
ets visible in the dark. But, when the milk is ex- 
uded from the gir, the light is extinguished. Differ- 
nitly coloured. substances are powerfully affected by 
is kind of light. White appears to imbibe and 
mit the greatest quantity ; yellow and green in less 
portions. Red will hardly emit any light, and 
iolet the least of all, when the pholas is put into 
fasses tinged with these several colours. 


4.— ENTOMOLOGY, 
King Solomon’s Spider —In the Proverbs of Solomon, 
rendered by our translators, we find it said, that 
the spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in king’s 
iaces.’—(Prov., xxx. 28.) The greater number of 
dem Hebraists agree in this interpretation, though 

word here rendered ‘ spider,’ is not the common 
: name of the insect, and much less does the 
cription apply to the spider. The spider, indeed, in 
quence of spinning a web, is frequently, by poeti- 
ul writers, furnished with hands, as in the following 
of an ancient poet : 
‘Nulla mihi manus est, pedibus tamen omnia fiunt.’ 
w, it can searcely fail to strike any inquirer, that, 
d8elomon intended to describe the spider, he would 
have:merely said, ‘she taketh hold with her hands,’ 
should have added, she spins her thread and weaves 
t toils, circumstances assuredly much more worthy 
wtice ; nor would -he have said, that she takes up 
tabode in kingly palaces, when she more frequently 
tructs her web in the dweilings of the poor, where 
is in less danger of having it destroyed. The 
med Bochart, (Hieroz, part ii.) who investigated 
subjects with great erudition, is of opinion, that 
mon meant a small species of lizard, very common 
te East, (probably the Lacerta agilis of Linnzus,) 
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rather than the spider. This lizard frequents the best 
houses ; and, being quite harmless, and preying npon 
flies and other insects, it is encou and protected. 
The hand of the lizard, so particularly mentioned, like 
the foot of the common fly, as ingeniously explained by 
Sir Everard Home, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
is constructed in such a manover as enables the animal 
to walk on the under side of a roof in defiance of the 
power of gravity, by exhausting the air under the palm, 
forming a vacuum, and, consequently, producing ex- 
ternal pressure of the air. Professor Paxton is wrong 
in supposing this animal venomous ; none of the lizards 
are 80, though their resemblance to serpents has brought 
them into bad repute among those who are but slightly 
acquainted with their history. 
5.—OPHIOLocy. 

American Sea-Serpent.—After the repeated testimony 
given by witnesses of undoubted credit to the existence 
of large sea-serpents, it would be carrying incredulity 
to an unreasonable pitch to withhold belief altogether. 
The Linnwan Society of New England set on foot an 
investigation of the evidence upon this subject in 1817, 
and, nearly ten years afterwards, we are favoured with 
the announcement of Mr. Warburton, who saw a sea- 
serpent on the banks of St. George, and has even gone 
so far as to publish a figure of it. The sea was per- 
fectly calm, when the monster showed itself upon the 
surface of the water. Besides Mr. Warburton, it was 
seen by many of his ship’s company. They saw it pass 
tranquilly to a distance of 150 feet. The serpent, at 
first, carried its head vertically out of the water, as his 
figure represents it; but, in about twenty minutes, it 
Stretched itself out horizontally. It moved in an un- 
dulating manner, and the animal swam almost like an 
eel. In this position it seemed to be about sixty feet 
long. It was seen, two days afterwards, by another 
ship's company, at a distance of 200 leagues. 

6.—IcHTHYOLOGY. 

The Whale-Guide.—It is related by ancient natural- 
ists, and Plutarch says he himself was witness to the 
fact in the Mediterranean, near Anticyra, that the 
whale never moves without being preceded by a small 
fish like the sea-gudgeon, for this reason called the 
whale. guide, which the whale follows, suffering himself 
to be led and turned by it as a ship is governed by the 
helm. In recompense for the services of his little 
friend, he allows it to retire securely into his great 
mouth which swallows up all other things—and there 
it sleeps, while the whale never attempts to stir till it 
awakens to lead him, when he immediately follows. If 
by any accident he loses his guide, he goes wandering 
hither and thither, and dashes himself on the rocks 
like a ship without a rudder, 

There is, at least, one part of this account apochry- 
phal, if indeed the whole has not been fabled, notwith- 
standing, the testimony of Plutarch as an eye-witness ; 
for fishes do not sleep at all like land animals, as ap- 
pears from sharks tracking the swiftest sailing ships for 
weeks together.—Vide Dr. Cleghorn’s Thesis De Somno. 

7.—ORNITHOLOGY. 

City Birds.—Many of the bird tribe seem to prefer 
the vicinity of the residence of man for their domicile, 
yet, for the most part, they avoid cities and large towns, 
for one, among other reasons, because there is no food 
for them. There are, notwithstanding, some remark- 
able exeeptions to this. The house-sparrow is to be 
seen in almost every part of London. There is a 
rookery in the Tower, and, till lately, there was an- 
other in the gardens of Carlton Palace, but the trees 
having been cut down to make room for the improve- 
ments going on there, the rooks removed two years 
ago to some trees behind New-street, Spring Gardens. 
There was also, for many years, a rookery on the trees 
in the church-yard of St. Dunstan’s in the East, a short 
distance from the Tower. For some years the rooks 
deserted that spot, owing, it is believed, to the fire 
that occurred a few years ago at the old Custom-house. 
But, in 1827, they began to build in the same trees, 
which are a species of plane tree. There was also a 
rookery on some large elm-trees in the College-garden, 
behind the Ecclesiastical Court, in Doctors’ Commons, 
—a curious anecdote concerning which has been re- 
corded in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ vol. i. p. 494.— 
Rooks appear to be peculiarly partial to building their 
nests in the vicinity of the residence of man. At the 
present time, there is a rookery on some trees, neither 
very lofty nor very elegant, in the garden of the Royal 
Naval Asylum, at Greenwich ; andalthough many very 
fine and lofty elms are in the park near, which one 
might naturally suppose the rooks would prefer, yet, 
such is the fact, there is not even one rook’s nest in 
Greenwich Park. Possibly the company of so large a 
number of boys, and the noise which they make, de- 





termine them in the choice of such a place for their 
procreating domicile.—Jenning’s Ornithologia. 
8.—ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Montaigne and the Stone,—It is believed, says Mon- 
taigne, that I derived the affliction of the stone from 
my father, though I was born above five-and-twenty 
years before the disease seized him, which happened in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age, and at last brought 
him to a very painful death. .At my birth, he was in 
the most vigorous and healthful state of body; and I 
was his third child. Now, I would ask, w this 
tendency to stone lurked all the while, and how it could 
be so concealed as not to affect me before I was five- 
and-forty? Besides, among so many brothers and. 
sisters, I am the only one of the family, up to this hour, 
who has been affected with the malady. He that can 
satisfy me in this point, I will believe Kim in as many 
other miracles as he pleases, provided always he does 
not, as usual, give me, for current pay, a doctrine more 
intricate and fantastic than the thing itself... I also in- 
herit from my father an antipathy for the art of physi- 
cians. He lived seventy-four years; my grandfather, 
sixty-nine; and my great-grandfather, almost four- 
score years,—witbout ever tasting any sort of physic. I 
may, however, fall into such phrenzy that I dare not be 
responsible for my future conduct ; but then, if any 
one ask me how I do, I may answer as Pericles did, 
* Judge by this,’ showing my hand clutched up with six 
drams of opium.—Montaigne’s Essays. 


Il.—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
* The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air—the skies— 
To him are opening Paradise.’ 
1.—VEGETABLE MECHANICS, 


Forest Trees—In the interior of forests and crowded 
plantations, the wind can exert afar less mechanicat 
effect on individual trees than in exposed situations, 
and, therefore, while they are positively determined to- 
push upwards towards the light, they are negatively 
permitted to do so by the removal of any necessity to: 
thicken their trunks for the sake of greater strength, 
and to contract the height of them in order to afford 
the blast a shorter lever against the roots. On the 
other hand, trees in an open situation are freely 
to the wind, and the large expansion of their branches 
gives every advantage to the violence of the storm. 
Nature accordingly bestows greater proportional eleva- 
tion on trees which are isolated, or nearly so, while 
their system of root, which, by necessity, is correla- 
tively proportional to their system of top, affords like- 
wise heavier ballast, and a stronger anchorage, in order 
to counteract the greater spread of sail displayed in the 
wider expansion of the branches. 

Trees in the interior of woods, accordingly, are in 
general found to have their stems upright and stately ; 
their bark glossy and beautiful; their tops small and 
thinly provided with branches ; and their roots, in the 
same way, spare and scanty, but in due proportion to 
the tops. 

Trees in open exposures have their stems stout and 
short ; their bark thick and coarse ; their tops exten- 
sive and spreading ; their branches often reaching to 
the ground ; and their roots extensive like their tops, 
and throwing themselves out on every side. We infer 
that nature, who orders nothing in vain, had bestowed 
these properties for wise purposes, and that they are 
the best calculated, respectively, to realize, in those 
trees, as great acomplement of life as their respective 
circumstances will admit. 

2.—MINERALOGY. 

Egyptian Sandstone mistaken for Granite.—The stone 
used in many of the edifices of Thebes, in Egypt, has 
long been mistaken for granite ; but more clese exami- 
nation has shown that real granite is only used in a few 
of the vast monoliths, that the ordinary building stone 
is, in fact, a coarse-grained sandstone, retaining, in- 
deed, the chrystalline character of its parts in an un- 
common degree, though readily distinguished, by the 
looseness of its aggregation, from the primary class of 
rocks. 


Gray. 


3.—GEoLoGy. 

Fossil Shells —M. Marcel de Serres, in an interesting 
note in the ‘ Annales des Sciences,’ states, that the 
proportion of the fossil genera of shells (according to 
what is at present known) is, to that of recent genera, 
as one to eight, there being forty-eight of the latter, 
and fifty-eight of the former, all of which, it would 
appear, are lost, having perished in the catastrophes 
that the globe has suffered. He further supposes, that 
the genera Nodosaria, Hyalwa, Dolabella, Carinaria, 
Acasta, Creusia, Pyrgoma, and eleven others, could 
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not, if they did exist in antediluvian ages, pass into 
the fossil state, on account of the tenuity and fragility 
of their shells. Hyalea, however, has since been 
found fossil in the vicinity of Dax.— ABudlletin Soc. Linn. 
de Bourdeauz, ii. 4. 

4.—Borany. 

Rival Systems of Linnaeus and Jussieu.—‘ There is at 
present,’ says a lively and elegant writer, (Miss Kent,) 
‘a sort of rivalry between the system of Linnseus and 
what is termed the Natural method of Jussieu. But 
the heart-burnings of rivalry and party-spirit should 
not be suffered to approach the (may we say ?) amiable 
science of Botany. Linnzus himself was earnest for 
a natural arrangement, and was well aware of its im- 
portance. He left what he called a fragment of a natu- 
ral method, which he recommended succeeding bo- 
tanists to perfect, not as a successor, but as a compa- 
nion, to his own beautiful system. It has been well 
observed by Mr. Bicheno, that the “ two great masters 
of botanical science propose different ends, and ought 
not to be regarded as rivals.” The artificial system of 
Linnzus enables us to become acquainted with indi- 
viduals ; and for this purpose the object is to divide 
and to define: the natural method of Jussieu looks to 
their connections and affinities ; consequently, its ob- 
ject is diametrically opposite to the former, and its 
business is combination. An accomplished botanist 
should be acquainted with both these systems ; but we 
would recommend the young student to commence 
with the Linnzan, as being the easiest in practice.— 
Mag. of Nat. Hist., vol. iv. p. 230. 

5.—AROMATOLOGY. 

Odours affected by Electricity.—M. Libri, of Flo- 
rence, has discovered that, when a continued current 
of electricity is made to pass through camphor, or 
any odoriferous substance, the odour becomes gra- 
dually more feeble, and at last entirely disappears. 
Upon withdrawing the camphor from the electrical 
current, and placing it in communication with the 
ground, it gradually, but very slowly, regains its odo- 
riferous properties. 

7.— ASTRONOMY. 

Creation of the Sun and Moon.—Before the creation 
of light, it would appear that the globe of the earth 
was amere universal mass, surrounded by darkness, 
and unfurnished, ‘ without form, and void,’ as our 
translation renders the passage in Genesis. The first 
created light was by all the old Hebrew interpreters 
understood to be the light of the sun. This is well 
illustrated from the discoveries of Sir William Herschel, 
(Phil. Trans. 1795 and 1801,) who has determined the 
sun to be an opaque body, surrounded by a luminous 
atmosphere. The sun and the earth were therefore 
created in darkness. (Genesis i. 1.) The earth began 
first to revolve in darkness, and, when the revolation 
was completed, it constituted the first day. Hence the 
Jews commence all their computations by the night. 
Rosenmiiller thinks that the two great lights (Gen. i.) 
were only appointed to their offices of distinguishing 
day and night, and not created, on the fourth day. The 
word dighkts, in this verse, signifies ‘ apparent lumi- 
naries ;’ and it was not till the fourth day that the sun 
and moon became visible. In the tirst mention of 
light, the word is singular,—here it is plural. It was 
then that the clouds of vapour were first dispelled. 
Even now, it may be remarked, the moon can only be 
distinctly seen three days after change, which auswers 
to the fourth night at the creation, as time began with 
the night. 





6.—ASTRONOMY. 

Encke’s Comet.— The comet which is at present to be 
seen in the eastern part of the heavens was discovered 
some twenty or thirty years ago by Professor Encke, 
a German astronomer. This comet performs its revo- 
lution in about three years, and has been seen since its 
discovery at least four different times. Now, as this 
is the first comet out of more than a hundred on re- 
cord which has with certainty returned, we think that 
we are warranted to conclude it to be of a different na- 
ture from the heavenly meteors usually called comets, 
and to be more nearly allied to the new planets Pallas, 
Ceres, Juno, and Vesta. 


II].—USEFUL ARTS. 

Every new discovery may be considered as a new species 
of manufacture, awakening moralindustry and sagacity, and 
employing, as it were, a new capital of mind.’ 

Edinburgh Review. 
1.—AGRICULTURE. 

New Plan of Planting Potatoes—Mr. J. Knight, 
the distinguished President of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, advises the planting of potatoes in rows, very 
closely, but the rows very distant from each otber. 
The best measurements are not given. His principle 





is, that the quantity of matter elaborated by the leaves, 
and sent down by them towards the roots, depends 
upon their being exposed to as much dight as they can 
have consistently with the due performance of their 
other functions. By the plan proposed, all the leaves 
have a due exposure to the light, instead of the common 
absurd plan of keeping the one half in comparative 
darkness by the shade of the other half. 





THE DRAMA. 
Drury -Lane. 

Our readers have heard a great deal of Miss Mit- 
ford’s tragedy, which is a sufficient reason:for our not 
troubling them with an analysis of the plot; but it is a 
reason which ought not to prevent us from expressing the 
great and unexpected pleasure with which we have wit- 
nessed the performance of ‘ Rienzi.’ We had always 
thought that Miss Mitford possessed some of the most 
necessary gifts of a dramatist. In all her delightfal 
little stories, there is an indifference to story and inci- 
dent, except as a means of evolving character, which 
convinced us that she was much more than even a very 
clever tale-writer. Moreover, we never detected her 
in the act of twisting a character in order to make 
it elucidate some preconcerted moral,—a propensity to 
which Miss Edgeworth is sadly addicted, and which 
wonld make a good tragedy from her a miracle indeed. 
Yet, with all these excellent peculiarities, we were 
not prepared to expect, even from our experience of 
her former very meritorious attempt, that she would 
have produced any thing so good as the play we 
have just beheld. It is not very easy to judge of 
a play, considered as a poem, from merely seeing it 
represented, and consequently, when it comes before 
us in print, we may discover a great many errors 
which escaped us in the theatre. But we do not 
think we shall be induced to alter our opinion of 
the character of Rienzi himself. We had heard some- 
where that Miss Mitford has strong political partiali- 
ties, though on which side we are not exactly certain, 
and we listened in some alarm lest she should be 
tempted by her subject to forfeit the merit for which we 
have just praised her, and to show some leaning towards 
patrician or plebeian sentiments. We rejoice to say, 
that our apprehensions, were not realised. Miss Mit- 
ford surrendered herself without reserve to her subject, 
forgot herself altogether, and allowed her plebeian hero 
and the patrician rebels to say just what became their 
characters without caring whether she enlisted the 
feelings of the audieace on one side or the other. And 
accordingly, we dare say, that we shall hear complaints 
from both classes of politicians, that Miss Mitford was 
so terribly aristocratical or so shockingly plebeian in her 
notions, just because, as she is neither, herself, and both in 
the persons whom she has brought before us, each per- 
son will imagine she holds the opinions which he wished 
her to attack. But letnot Miss Mitford give heed to them. 
Shakspeare, himself, whose cognomen is the Catholic 
Shakspeare was accusec by one of his critics of showing 
an unfair leaning to aristocracy in the character of Corio- 
lanus, asif he could help interesting us insucha character, 
or as if the interest consisted in Coriolanus being a Patri- 
cian, and not rather (as the feeling we have for Rienzi 
proved) from his being a victor and a tyrant over cir- 
cumstances. It is the essence of poetry, and itis this 
which constitutes its high morality, that it makes us 
sympathize with every triumph of free-will, over that 
which obstructs and opposes it. We cannot love the 
slaves who follow events, as we love the master who 
leads them. But then it is also another sublime quality 
of poetry, because it is the expression of truth, that it 
shows us how those who, not content: with lording it 
over circumstances, would likewise lord it over their 
fellow-men, do by that very act evince that they cannot 
resist the temptations to evil which their situation 
holds out to them, and thus reduce themselves again to 
the condition of slaves. ‘This truth, Miss Mitford 
has powerfully illustrated ; not because she sat down 
to write with the intention of proving it, but because, 
as she followed nature, it necessarily made itself mani- 
fest without her assistance. 

With respect to the acting, we are no dissentients 
from the general opinion, that Mr. Young has proved 
himself, on this occasion, to possess powers which he 
had not discovered in any other part. We have always 
imagined that Mr. Young, with all his admirable ac- 
complishments, was not an actor of genius; but, we 
confess, our opinion shook once or twice to its founda- 
tion, when we saw him in the character of Rienzi. 
That it is not a part requiring the expression of many va- 
rieties of feeling may be true ; but there was enough to 
exercise the talents of a first-rate actor ; and we confess 
there were times, when we were ready to pronounce Mr. 





 — 
Young absolutely a first-rate one. Miss Phillips, adébo. 
tante, appeared in Claudia. Of the face and person this 
young lady, we can speak in the highest terms -, of her 
acting, we feel more doubtful. At present, she j 
cient in earnestness and self-abandonment; and a 
appeared to us, from any excess of diffidence. But such 
a judgment of her performance is rash, and we shall 
gladly give herthe advantage of many more trials, before 
we pronounce finally on her merits, 


The arrangements for putting our paper to 
precluded the possibility of our Nadie it plate 
of the young and interesting débutante, Miss R: 
who was to make her appearance yesterday i 
in the réle of Susanna, in the ‘ Marriage of Figaro: 
from what we have previously heard, we have reason 
to believe that she is destined to become a. star of ng 
small magnitude in the vocal and dramatic hem. 
sphere ; and, if so, it is nota little remarkable, that her 
talents in the latter respect should have been spon. 
taneous and unlooked for emanations of her, ow, 
genius, as we are assured that, twelve months 5} 
she had neither seen a play nor a play-book, nor, until 
within the last few days, trod the boards of any 
even for the purpose of rehearsal. We say not this in 
extenuation of any deficiencies she may have evinced: 
but, in the event of a failure, we might be led to infer 4 
want of judgment in those who have prematurely 
her before the public, when possibly a little more ting 
would have matured her powers and ensured success, 
Her voice, we are given to understand, has the extraor- 
dinary range of from G in the bass to D in alto, and 
is of the richest quality of tone. 


Haymarket, 

Miss F. H. Kelly, on Tuesday last, took her be- 
nefit, in the part of Juliet. The performance gaye 
us no ordinary pleasure ; not that it was faultless in 
execution, or that it was all we wished in conception of 
the part ; but because we think it discovered real genius, 
and we are sure that it proved considerable study. We 
were especially delighted to watch the countenance of 
this young lady during her performance, Instead of 
being turned to the audience, for the purpose of show- 
ing what great expression she can throw into it, it was 
fixed earnestly and intelligently upon the person with 
whom she was acting, as if she really cared for the part 
more than for the galleries. 

Another evidence of this we observed, which we 
are glad to notice. Miss Kelly acted better in the 
parts of the play which were written by Shakspear 
than in those which are interpolated. All this be 
tokens earnestness in her art, and it induces us, to 
venture upon a suggestion, which we hope. Mis 
Kelly will not deem impertinent, as it is prompted 
by a sincere respect for her talents, and a belief 
that she is destined to a high place among Engl 
performers. We would recommend her to read Shak- 
speare, divesting herself as much as possible of thea- 
trical associations, and striving, by the assistance of, 
her good sense and imagination, to comprehend the 
meaning of the part she studies, without reference to 
the effect which any mode of representing it will pro- 
duce. If she do this, she will acquire that merit, the 
want of which has induced some persons, mistakingl}, 
to imagine her deficient in genius—simplicity. 

Mr. Vining’s Romeo was vastly better than we ex- 
pected—Mr. P. Farren’s Mercutio vastly worse than 
we could have imagined possible. 





Delaware and Hudson Canal.—This important’ ptt 
vate enterprize is nearly completed in the State of New 


York. It enters the Hudson Canal, near the mouth of 
the Walhill, at the town of Kingstown, and extends'n 
a south-western direction through the valleys of the 
Rondont and Neversinth, until within a short distance 
of the confluence of the latter with the Delaware, and 
for a distance of sixty-four miles, The ascent from 
the Hudson to the summit level is 535 feet, and descent 
to the Delaware, eighty feet. From the. valley of the 
Neversinth it rises through that of the Delaware, and 
near its margin for the distance of seventeen ‘miles, 

to the height of 148 feet. Here it crosses that rivet, 
and enters the valley of the Sackavasen, along which it 
is to be carried as far as the forks of the Brett 
about twenty miles. The canal was opened in Apr 
1828, from the Delaware to the Hudson ; the rematn- 
der is rapidly progressing to a conclusion. From the 
termination of the canal a railway has been laid out, 
rising about 500 feet to a gap in the Moosick Mountain, 
whence it descends 800 feet to the valley of the Sach- 
wannock, a branch of the Susquehannah, 
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iVARIETIES. 


‘ falcrnttte Statistics, §¢-—-Our, readers will 
form some idea of the gigantic strides which 
‘of Mind,’ is making, even in this semi- 
région, when we inform them that, in Mos- 

‘4¢ the present time, there are sixteen periodicals 

R The notions of the learned editors of these 
"Works, however, respecting the laws of meum 

gil fiim, seem to be somewhat unsettled, and like the 
t military leaders of that country, they appear to 
little hesitation about invading foreign terri- 

mies fot they have not only made extracts, but even 
sd whole articles, from several numbers of ‘The 
Setacyclopédique’ in particular, as well as from 
andard Reviews of other countries, without, the 

ést acknowledgment. Four of these Russian pe- 
joditals have translated portions of an article by the 
brated Mons. Say, entitled, ‘ De l’Object and. de 
des Statistiques,” (Rev. Enc., September,1827, 

t pp- 529, 553,) without once alluding to the source 
fier information, which, in justice, they ought to 
yteddiie itideed for the sake of enabling their readers 
w frm & proper conception of its general merits, they 
st to have given the entire article. Many other in- 

% of equally glaring plagiarisms lie before us ; 
eg do not conceive it necessary to enumerate 


them. 
"Progress of the Population of Russia, from 1812 to 
1@8 inclusive —According to documents published at 
diferent periods by the Synod, the population has 
‘in Barter years, the following progress : 
number. of births has been 10,712,664 males— 

977,971 females—20,440,635 of both sexes. 

That of deaths, 6,708,297 males—6,351,507 females 
13,059,804 of both sexes. 

Ti'iuctease’of population has been in the following 

a} 


* fi 1812 an increase of 293,033 individuals, 
7814 390,255 

407,473 

637,225 

670,045 

556,441 

603,025 
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562,735 
663,343 
713,285 
633,403 
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Tualof the fourteen years, 7,383,571 
After deducting from the above, 2,740, the number of 
iath$'in 1813, which exceeded the births, a total in- 
case of 7,380,831 individuals remains. 
it results from this statistical table, (which, unfor- 
tunately ,, Only comprises individuals of the Greek 
Caer and which would have been very valuable had 
itindhded the numbers of every other religious sect,) 
the increase of the population bas been progressive 
gthe years 1812, 1814, 1815, 1816, and 1817; 
oly the year 1813 shows less births than deaths ; 
iat in 1818, the increase was Jess than that of the two 
ig years ; that in 1819 and 1820, it was again 
ne sive ; that in 1821, it was less than 1819 and 
1820 that in 1822, it was less than in the three anterior 
urs; that in 1824, the increase was greatest ; and 
in 7812, it was least. 
Site the year 1816, the annual increase has not been 
than half a million. 
Logevity.The following table exhibits, for four 
yare, avery remarkable number of centenaries : 








64) 30 
22 
24 
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167} 96 
142|° 73) 42 
193} 127) 73 

56} 30 


861} 292 
19221 330 
| 568} 154 


Twat Iai 73\r064' 558! 326! 211| 80 10 
fhys, then, the nuusber of individuals deceased dur- 
forir years, at the age of one hundred years 
‘upwards, exceeds five thousand. 
Hidery.—Riazane (not Riazan).—Discovery of « 
rraneous Passage.—‘ The Northern Bee,’ publish- 
%.St. Petersburg, (1828, No. 71,) announces the 
» ay May. 1828, near the rampart of the town 
, Of a subterranecous passage, constructed of 
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ancient bricks. The -vault.is- supported by pillars, and 
a lateral was discovered, which could not be 
explored on account of the water it contained. It is 
probable that this passage was in existence at the period 
of the Kniazes (Princes) of Riazane. There are to be 
seen, in the Kremlin. at. Moscow, traces of: similar 
subterraneous vaults, which the historian Karamsin 
considers to have been ‘ the cellars of the Princes and 
Boyards who resided there.’ From the palace of the 
Kremlin to the river Moskva, there was a secret pass- 
age, resorted to on occasions of danger; that at Ria- 
zane, recently discovered, may have been intended for 
the same purpose. 

Lectures on the Ear.—The first of a Series of 
Lectures on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of 
the Ear, was'delivered a few days since, at the Royal 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Dean-street, Soho- 
square, by Mr. Curtis, Aurist to his Majesty. The 
Lecturer commenced by giving a zoological definition 
of man, according to the present arrangement of Cu- 
vier, Blumenbach, &c., and traced the commencement 
of society from barbarism to civilization ; he then traced 
the comparative Anatomy of the Ear, and the gradation 
of organization in different animals, showing its perfec- 
tion in man above. all others; and passing down from 
the monkey, dog, elephant, and horse, to éther quad- 
rupeds ; thence to birds, reptiles, and fishes, and so on 
to the lowest links of the animal chain ; on this subject 
he agreed with Haller, the father and founder of physio- 
logy, that the situation and size of parts must be 
learned from man; their uses and motions must be 
drawn from animals. In entering on the Diseases of 
the Ear, he observed, that although they were noticed 
by the ancients, even in the time of Hippocrates, who 
flourished 400 years before the birth of Christ, yet it 
was only in a general way ; it was reserved for modern 
times to render it an important branch of study, a 
knowledge which cannot be learned in the closet, but is 
only to be acquired by daily practice and experience, 
joined with an anxious zeal for improvement. The 
rapid progress in every science is now such as to augur 
and hold out the most flattering prospects, that the age 
of prejudice is past, and that the mind is now fully open 
to the convictionof truth. This improvement he strongly 
instanced in several cases of Deaf and Damb which 
had come under ltis care, and been successfully treated ; 
and he pointed out the superiority and necessity of such 
treatment, in early infancy, to the present mechanical 
mode of education. In this Lecture Mr. Curtis ex- 
hibited a curions and expensive collection of Anatomical 
preparations of the Ear, from France and Italy ; like- 
wise the choicest preparations of Mr. Brook’s late 
museum, by which he explained the causes of disease, 
with the mode of relief. 

Shelley—tin the third volume of Mr. Landor’s 
‘Imaginary Conversations,’ we find the following in- 
teresting tribute to the late Percy Bysshe Shelley :— 
* Innocent and careless as a boy, he possessed all the 
delicate feelings of a gentleman, all the discrimination 
of a scholar, and united, in just degrees, the ardour of 
the poet with the patience and forbearance of the phi- 
losopher. His generosity and charity went far beyond 
those of any man, I believe, at present in existence. 
He was uever known to speak evil of an enemy, unless 
that enemy had done some grievous injustice to ano- 
ther ; and he divided his income of only one thousand 
pounds with the fallen and afflicted. ‘This is the man 
against whom such clamours have been raised by the 
religious a-la-mode, atid by those who live and lap 
under their tables; this is the man whom, from one 
false story about his former wife, I had refused to 
visit at Pisa. I blush in anguish at my prejudice and 
injustice, and ought hardly to feel it as a blessing or a 
consolation, that { regret him less than I should have 
done if I had known him personally. As to what re- 
mains of him now life is over, he occupies the third 
place among our poets of the present age, no humble 
station, for no other age since that of Sophocles has 
produced on the whole earth so many of such merit ; 
and he is incomparably the most elegant, graceful, 
and harmonious of the prose-writers.’ 

Writing down a Face.—‘ I once,’ says a late traveller 
in Italy, ‘ asked a Neapolitan Fisherman to sit for 
me to paint him. He did not in the least understand 
the nature of my proposition ; but after some diffi- 
culties on his side, and many assurances on mine that 
I would ‘not hurt him, he consented, and followed me. 
When i had finished, his astonishment at beholding his 
portrait was amusing ; and, descending with me to the 
street, I heard him exclaim to his comrades, ‘ that 
Signore has written down my face.’ So high is their 
idea of writing, that they can imagine no superior or 
more lofty name, for what appears to them a similar 
sort of conjuration.’ 
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SONNETS TO THE SPANISH EXILES, 











Nor strength, nor courage, nor an eye to scan, 
To close or to dilate the ranks of death, 

Nor minds unclad in wisdom, till the breath 
Of clarions, sets embattled van to van, 

Will keep ye free, if Freedom’s homelier plan 
Be not your care, and Glory’s civic wreath, 
And if ye guard not an untiring faith 

In the undefeated energies of man ; 

Thus, in your high pursuit of equal laws, 

Tho’ the world’s altering gusts breathe praise orblame, 
Fear not its hate, and love not its applause’; 
Aloof from that self-seeking rout, who shame 
Your banner with low thoughts or trivial aim 
Of selfish good : stand high, as is your cause. 


And as the oak, that with the tempest wild 

Is grappling, clings yet firmlier for the blast, 
Or temple's pillar stands more steady and fast, 
Fixed by the ponderous weight above it piled, 
Do you, who raise a temple undefiled, 

Where Truth and Freedom may repose at last— 
A tree, beneath whose ample shadow cast 

On the broad earth, all woes may be beguiled— 
Account that mighty cause which ye uphold, 
Even as a bond betwixt ye, and a load 

To fix the tottering purpose, and confirm, 

So that nor good, nor ill, nor steel, nor gold, 
May shake your souls, who for the very storm 
Should wave your arms more fearlessly abroad. 





Statue to the King.—We learn from the Daily Papers, 
that Chantrey is now at Brighton, superintending the 
erection of the public statue of his Majesty. The figure, 
which is of heroic size, looks to the sea; one foot is 
in advance, the right hand held gently out, and over 
the whole is thrown a robe, which reaches to the pede~ 
stal. ‘The statue is of bronze, a clean solid cast, which 
seems to have come perfect from the mould, and is 
the first work which the artist has executed in metal. 
Mr. Chantrey is said to have several other bronze sta- 
tues in progress, all of heroic dimensions. One of his 
Majesty, for Edinburgh ; one of Pitt, for London ; one 
of Watt, for Glasgow ; one of Canning, for Liverpool ; 
and one of Sir Thomas Monro, for the East Indies. 

Embalming.—In the ‘ Révue Medicale,’ M. Pariset 
brings forward arguments to show that this custom 
was rather a matter of policy than one of religion. 
He states, that it consisted originally in salting the 
bodies with natron, with which the country abounds, 
and in subsequently dying them ; when thus prepared, 
the bodies were deposited in places inaccessible to the 
inundation, and which were the better adapted for the 
purpose, being, from the same reason, sterile. In the 
fourth century of our era, it appears that this custom 
began to fall into disuse in Egypt. The Oriental plag 
did not show itself before the beginning of the sixth ; 
and the diseases which are described by Greek authors, 
and in the Scriptures, evidently want the characteristic 
— of the plague. At the introduction of the 

hristian religion, embalming began to be considered 
as a profane ceremony ; and during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, according to the Abbé Fleury’s statement, it 
was formally prohibited, and the present mode of in- 
humation introduced, 
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Nights fair throughout the week. 
on Monday morning. 
Highest temperature at noon, 63°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
Venus at her greatest elongation on Tuesday. 
Invisible eclipse of the Sun on Wednesday. 
The Moon and Jupiter in con) on Saturday, at 10h, P.s. 
Mars’ geocentric long. on Sunday, at 23° 2’ in Capricorn, 
Jupiter’s ditto itto 17° 15’ in Scorpio. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 19° 7’ in Libra. 
Length of day on Sunday, 10 h. 52 min. Day decreased, 5h. 
42 m. 
Sun's hor. motion on ditto 2/ 28” plus. Logarithmic num. 
of distance, 9.99850, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in North 
America; with Observations on Emigration. By Hugh Mur- 
ra " 
iomeke of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones, including an account 
of his services under Prince Potemkin in the celebrated Rus- 
sian Campaign in 1788, prepared for publication by himself. 

Discourses on Christian Doctrine and Duty. By the Rey. 
Alexander Stewart. 

Counsels for the Sanctuary and Civil Life. 
frage, D.D. 

The Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk. By John 
Howell, Editor of ‘The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, 
Mariner,’ &c. 

Scenes of War; and other Poems. By John Malcolm. 

Diversions of Hollycot; or, The Mother’s Art of Thinking. 
By the Author of ‘ Clan-Albin.’ 

Rational Readings. By the same Author. 

Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of Dogs. 
By Capt. Thomas Brown, author of ‘ Lilustrations on the Con- 
chology of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

Greek Extracts, chiefly from the Attic Writers. For the Use 
of the Edinburgh Academy. 

LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 

Stephens’s IJlustrations of British Entomology, royal 8vo., 
Mandbulata, 1 vol., 1/. 11s. 6d.; Hanstellata, 1 vol., 1/.11s.6d. 

Allman’s Analysis of the Genera of Plants, 4to., 10s. 6d. 

The Keepsake for 1829, 21s. 

Nova Grammatica, 5s. ; 

Gallery of Shakspeare from Retzsch, 2s. 6d. : 

The Art of Shoeing without the application of force, 2s. 6d. 

Ryan’s Manual of Midwifery, 12mo., 8s. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1829, 12s. 

More’s Spirit of Prayer, 6s 

Pollock’s Course of Time, 10s. 6d. 

James’s Family Monitor, 5s. 

Readings in Natural Philosophy, extracted exclusively from 
the Transactions of the Royal Society, by the Rev. C. Clarke, 
10s. 6d. 

The Coffee Drinker’s Manual, translated from the French, 2s. 

The Book of Hevlth, 5s. 

Whateley’s Essays on St. Paul, 8vo., 9s. 

The Amulet for 1829, 12s. 

The Juvenile Forget Me Not for 1829, 7s. 

The Christmas Box for 1829, 6s. 

Proctor’s Sermons, 8vo., 10s. 

Sacred Preceptor, 18mo., second edition, 3s. 

Davenport's Amateur’s Perspective, 4to., 18s. 


By Henry Bel- 





HOP IN BOND-STREET.—To be Let, at 

the moderate yearly rent of £80,a SMALL SHOP, in the 

best part of BOND-STREET, near PICCADILLY, admirably 

suited for a Bookseller, Musicscller, Engraver, or other branch 

of business, where an attractive front, without much interior 
space, is required.—Apply to the Printer. 











By Permission, dedicated to H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent. 
In November will be published, by R. ACKERMANN, 96, Strand, 
E PETIT BIJOU ror 1829. Entirely 
Written in French ‘by Mons. D’EMDEN, Professor of 
the French Language, Author of ‘Commentaire Littéraire,’ 
and various other Works. Embellished with Seven fine En- 
gravings, and most elegantly bound. Price 8s. 


This Day is Published, price 7s. 6d. No. v. of the 
REIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW.—Con- 
TENTs.—l. Arabic Literature.—II. Language and Litera- 
ture of the Magyars (Hungarian).—II!. Guizot’s History of 
the English Revolution.—IV. Mazure’s History of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688.—V. Laplace’s Celestial Mechanics, Vol. V.—VI. 
Karamain’s History of Russia.—VII. French Philosophers of 
the Nineteenth Century.—VIII. Greece.—IX. The , Pyrenees. 
X. Tegner’s Legend of Frithiof.—XI. Russia and Turkey.— 
Carricat Sxetcues.—XIIl. Protestantism in France.—xXill, 
Matter’s History of Gnosticism.—XIV. Wronski’s Canons of 
Logarithms.—XV. Sempere’s Greatness and Decline of Spain. 
—XVI. De Vigny’s Cing-Mars, a Romance.—aVII. Dandolo’s 
Letters on Rome, Naples, Venice, and Florence.—X VIII. Van 
der Velde’s Life and Letters.—XIX. Grabbe's Dramatic Poems. 
—XX. Vassali’s Maltese Grammar.—XXI. Hebenstreit’s Dic- 
tionary of Classical Bibliography.—Miscellaneous Literary No- 
tices, No. V.—List of the Principal New Works published on 
the Continent, from May to August, 1828.—Index tothe Second 
Volume. 
Published by Trsutre: and Wuerz, Treurrer, Jun., and 
Ricuter, 30, Soho Square. 
No. VI. will appear in December. 


Effects of Mr. Long’s Mode of Treating Consumption; the 
Cherrattah, &c. 
On the Ist inst. was published, price 1s., No 154 of 
HE GAZETTE OF HEALTH, containing 
a full Exposé of Mr. Long’s Treatment of Consumption, 
with remarks on the Attack of Mr. Jerdan, of ‘The Literary 
Gazette,’ on Dr. James Johnson ; Directions for the use of the 
celebrated Indian Remedy (the Cherrattah) for Bilious Affec- 
tions and Indigestion ; Successful Modes of treating Blindness 
from Palsy of the Optic Nerve; of Chronic Rheumatism ; of 
Pains in the Stomach, by Mr. Jerrard ; Constitutional Inflam. 
mation of the Eyes, by Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Stratford ; Land 
Scurvy and other Cutaneous Diseases, by Dr. Reece ;. Mem.. 
b Cc ption, by a French Physician ; the Bite of the 
Weever, by Dr. Robertson; and of Varicose Veins, by Mr. 
Brodie; Receipt for Indigestion of Elderly People, and for 
Drops, by Dr. Dickenson; the Physical and Moral Manage- 
ment of Children, with Advice to Mothers on Suckling, by Dr. 
Dewees ; Means of Preserving Wines and Spirits ; Interesting 
Cure of the late Dr. Fox ; Remarks on Diet, by Mr. Addison ; 
Exposure of Impositions practised by certain Advertisers of 
Medical Advice on their Credulous Dupes; and the Friendly 
Commendations of Works on Domestic Medicine, by the Edi- 
tors of certain Religious Periodicals ignorant of Medicine; a 
Medical Consultation in Cheltenham ; with other Medical and 
Philosophical Intelligence. 
Sold by the Assignees of Messrs. Sherwood and Co., 60, Pa- 
ternoster-row ; Simpkins and Co., Medical Hall, 30, Piccadilly, 
and by all Booksellers. 














ESIDERATUM PRINTING MACHINE. 
One of NAPIER’S LARGEST SIZE DESIDERATUM 
PRINTING MACHINES, capable of printing a Paper as large 
as ‘The Times,’ and producing a t d copies per hour, 
nearly new, and in perfect condition, to be sold at a lerat 
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OUSE IN THE STRAND.—To be Let the 
UPPER PART of a HOUSE, in the best part of the 
Strand, between W: Bridge and Somerset House, epg. 
taining three good floors besides the attics; well Suited for 
hambers, offices, or show-rooms, as well as for Private resi, 





price.—Apply to the Printer. 


N R. HAYDON’S NEW PICTURE of 
CHAIRING the MEMBERS, (Mock Election, King’s 
Bench,) is NOW OPEN, from Ten o’Clock till Dusk, at 
the Western Exchange, Old Bond Street. 
Admittance, 1s.—Children, 6d.—Catalogue, 6d. 
N. B.—Straight forwards, upstairs. 
In a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo., with a fine Portrait, from a 
_Drawing by Jackson, price 285. 
OLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES: Compre- 
a hending a Life of that celebrated Sculptor, and Memoirs 
of Contemporary Artists, from the time of Roubiliac, Hogarth, 
and Reynolds, to that of Fuseli, Flaxman, and Blake. By J. T. 
Smith, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 
This day is published, in octavo, a new edition of 
HE MERCHANT, SHIP-OWNER, and 
SHIP..MASTER’S IMPORT and EXPORT GUIDE, com- 
prising, every species of authentic information relative to 
Shipping, Navigation, and Commerce ; accompanied by Ori 
ginal Maps. Fourteenth Edition, brought down to September 
1, 1828. By CHarues Pork, Esq. Price 1/. 10s. 
London: Published by Baldwin and Cradock, and sold by 
all Booksellers. 














Portrait by Thomson, from a Painting by Hobday, 
N UNIVERSAL PRAYER; DEATH; A 
VISION OF HEAVEN; and A VISION OF HELL: 
Poems. By Rosert Montcomery, Author of ‘ The Omni- 
presence of the Deity,’ &c. &c. 

‘It isa great and extraordinary performance, and will much 
extend the fame so truly deserved by its author.’—Literary 
Gazette. 

Also, this day is published, the Seventh Edition, price 7s. 6d., of 

THE OMNIPRESENCE OE THE DEITY. 
London : Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate-street. 


FARR ON CANCEROUS ULCERATION, 
This Day is Published, Price 3s. 6d., 
N ESSAY, Explanatory of a Method whereby 
Cancerous Ulceration may be Stopped, by the Formation 
of Crusts, and Granulating Margins ; together with Observa- 
tions and Directions for the Treatment of other analogous Dis- 
eases, and Diseased States consequent to, and attendant upon, 
Cancerous Ulceration. By WiLLtaAmM Farr, Surgeon to the 
Cancer Institution, Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, and Author 
of Treatises on the Cure of Scrofula and Occult Cancer, &c. 
Printed for Messrs. Wightman and Cramp, 24, Paternoster- 


Row. 

A POPULAR TREATISE on the CAUSES, 

TREATMENT, and PREVENTION, of the DISEASES 

of the TEETH ; with Explicit Instructions for their Manage- 
ment, so as to render them White, and Firm in the Socket, and 
to preserve them from Caries Tooth-ache; also, Directions 
for the Management of Infants during Dentition. By H. P. 
Hearrtz, Surgeon-Dentist. The Seventh Edition. 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’- 
Court. Price 2s. 6d. 


On the 27th of October will be published, price 12s., elegantly 


bound, 

RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING FOR 1829; 
which, both in Literary excellence and Pictorial embel- 
lishments, wil] be found far superior to all its preceding vo- 
lumes. The Plates will consist of Thirteen highly finished Line 
Engravings, from Pictures of distinguished merit by the first 
Artists; and the Binding will combine the desiderata of du- 
rability and elegance in a manner uvattempted by any other 

annual. 











Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
C LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
DIRECTORS 





IRE! 5 
GEORGE PINCKARD, M.D., Chairman. 


Rev. G. Beresford, M.A. 

Rev. James Macdonald, M.A. 

G. G. Babington, Esq. 

W. Beatty, M.D. 

Robert Brec, M.D., F.R.S. 

James Carden, Esq. 

Arthur Chichester, Esq., M.P.| Sir George Pocock. 

H. Jas. Cholmondeley, M.D. Ashby Smith, M.D. 
ADVANTAGES BELONGING TO THIS SOCIETY. 

1. In addition to healthy Lives, the Society Assures all 
classes of persons, pot excluding those affiicted with gout, 
asthma, rupture, fits, liver complaints, insanity, vertigo, spit- 
ting of blood, and other diseases. 

2. Lower Rates of Premium. 

3. Apportioning to the Assured the greatest part of the profits 
every five years, which, at their option, may be added to their 
Policies, or taken in reduction of their annual payments of 
premium. 

4. Purchasing the Policies of the Assured, if required. 

5. Premiums may be paid at one single payment—annually 
for a limited term—or annually during life. 

6. Policies may be effected at this Office by persons going to 
any part of the Globe. 

7. Advancing, by way of loan upon the policy, any Sum not 
excecding two-thirds of the value thereof. 

8. This Society is entitled to the distinction of having been 
the first to extend the benefit of Life Assurance to persons not 
in a sound state of health. 

Prospectuses and full information may be had by applying 
at the Office, or by addressing a letter to the Secretary. 

J. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

Office, 4, Southanmpton-street, Bloomsbury- 

square, Londor. 


T. Davis, Esq. 

Sir Charles des Voeux, Bart. 
John Dixon, Esq. 

James Kibblewhite, Esq. 
Samuel Merriman, M.D. 
Samuel Mills, Esq. 





dence, having a private entrance, and other conveni 
Apply to the Printer. 


x In 3 vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
— ANGLO-IRISH of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. A Novel. 

And in a few days will appear, THE PROTESTANT, a Tak. 
By the Authoress of ‘ De Foix,’ ‘The White Hoods,’ de, 
in 3 vols. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
AJINERALS, Foreign and English, Rocks, 
Polished 








P Shells, Scotch Pebbles, Agates, Jaspers, &c., 
Precious Gems; a fine assemblage of Unique Organic 
Remains, Anatomized Plants, Models of Chrystals, Monumepty 
of Antiquity, Grottoes, Butterflies, Insects, &c., with Part of a 
series of Busts of the distinguished characters of the 

age now publishing, with other highly interesting productions 
of nature and art, are on sale at low prices. Mr. Walker, of 
the Mineralogical Institution of Heidelberg, at the Royal Wes. 
tern Exchange Gallery, 10, Old Bond-street, London, has the 
honour to acquaint his triends and the intelligent community, 
that, by this honourable and enterprising Society, he is autho. 
rised to supply to subscribers and dealers, collections of Rocks 
and Minerals unprecedented in the world for price and quality, 
Unique specimens purchased, changed, and sold by com. 
mission. 





MISS MITFORD’S NEW TRAGEDY. 
rm Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
IENZI, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Miss 
Mitrorp. As performed at the Theatre- Royal, Drury. 


e. 

WILLIAM TELL, a Play, in Five Acts. By James Sheriday 
Knowies, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY, a Comedy, in Five Acts. By Thos, 
Morton, Esq. 3s. 6d. . 

THE MERCHANT’S WEDDING, a Comedy, in Five Acts, 
By J. R. Planché. 3s. 6d. 

THE PILOT, a Nautical Burletta; embellished with a Por. 
trait of Mr. T. P. Cooke, in the character of Long Tom Coffin, 
Price 6d. ; being No. I. of an Entirely New Dramatic Wort, 
entitled, ‘CUMBERLAND’S MINOR THEATRE.’ 

London : Printed for John Cumberland, 19, Ludgate Hill. 
On the 27th October will be published, by R. AcKeRmany, 

96, Strand, London, 
ORGET ME NOT FOR 1829. The Con. 
ductors of this popular Work confidently ane 
ot 








attention to this New Volume, which will be found on 

to maintain but to extend the high reputation it has 
acquired. It will contain above 40@ pages, consisting of up. 
wards of 100 articles, in Prose and Verse, by the most eminent 
Writers of both Sexes ; 14 exquisite Engravings, by celebrated 
Engravers, from Designs made expressly for the Work by 
Messrs. Martin, Leslie, R.A., Chalon, R.A., Cooper, R.A, 
Daniell, R.A., Thomson, R.A., Prout, Corbould, J. and P, 
Stephanoff, Witherington, Owen, Clennell, and Miss L. Sharpe; 
and an elegantly embossed Inscription-Plate. Price 12s. 

A few Sets of Proofs of the Plates, Imperial 4to., on India 
Paper, price 24s. Ditto, before the Letters, price 36s. 

é LITERARY REVISION. 

| r often happens that Individuals, though well 

educated, are still, from want of experience, totally unable 
to express themselves in writing with ease, correctness, and 
precision. In many cases, therefore, they must necessarily 
have recourse to the aid of others, and those to whom they 
apply are too often but little competent to the task they under- 
take. The Gentleman who submits this brief notice, has for 
many years been engaged in various branches of Literary 
Compositions, and his education comprises the several 
ments necessary to constitute a pure and classical style. Thus 
qualified, he ventures to say, that he could assist with 
tage all those who may wish to have materials prepared ané 
revised for the Press; Memorials or Letters written in a man- 
ner suited to the subjects to which they refer ; and Statements 
drawn out in all matters, whgther relating te Individuals @ 
Public Bodies. The proposed plan also includes the revision 
of Speeches to be delivered in Public, together with Transla- 
tions from the Ancient and Modern Languages. 

Acting always on principles of honourable confidence, in no 
instance will he deviate from them in the slightest degree. 

Address by letter only, to J. T. W. 33, Old Bond Street. 

s UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
C HEMISTRY.—Dr. Turner will give ap In- 
troductory Lecture on Chemistry, on Wednesday the 
15th instant, at three o’clock precisely. His Course will com- 
mence on the 3d of November. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY.—Dr. Lardner 
will give Lectures on Monday the 27th, and Tuesday the 26th 
instant, at three o’clock, introductory to his Course, 
will likewise commence on the 3d of November. 

The Classes for LITERATURE, GENERAL SCIENCE, and 
LAW, will also commence on Monday the 3d of November. 

Particulars relating to the several days and hours in each 
week on which the Classes meet, and the Fees, may be learned 
by application at the Office of the University , or at Mr. Tay- 
lor’s, 30, Upper Gower-street. 

The Professors of the Greek and Latin Languages, and of 
the Mathematics, are desirous, previously to the commence- 
ment of their Lectures, of having a personal interview with 
the Pupils who intend entering for their Classes, and they 
attend for that purpose at the University, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, from one to three o’clock. 

Tickets for all the Introductory Lectures may be 
by Proprictors, at the University ; and by others, at Mr. Tay- 
lor’s, 30, Upper Gower street ; or of the several Professors. 

Tuomas Coarrs, Clerk. 

University of London, 10th October, 1828. _ 


London: Printed and Published every Wednesday morning, 
by Wittiam Lewsr, at the Office, 147, Strand, pew 
Somerset House, 











